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MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN MOROCCO. 


The following paper was read by Professor Westermarck at a meeting 
of the Sociological Society, in the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, on 
May 16, 1912. Professor J. G. Frazer, author of The Golden Bough, was in 
the chair. 

Professor FRAZER, in opening the proceedings, said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—I need hardly tell you that I have not come 
to introduce Dr. Westermarck to you. He needs no introduction to the 
Sociological Society, nor indeed to any learned society in England. We 
are proud to have a foreign scholar of his eminence domiciled among us, 
teaching in London and writing his books in the English language. I am 
here simply because your Society has done me the honour to invite me to 
take the chair this evening. I accepted the invitation as an honour, and 
I thank you for it. I accepted the invitation all the more gladly because 
it gives me an opportunity of testifying to the high esteem in which I 
hold the work of my friend Dr. Westermarck. Dr. Westermarck is a very 
remarkable man. In some respects I think he is unique. He combines 


many activities. In the first place he is a teacher teaching in two of the 
capitals of Europe. In Helsingfors, the capital of his native Finland, he 
has created a school of anthropology and sociology which bids fair to 
extend and enrich these new studies. Three of his pupils are now at work 
investigating the institutions of savages at points so remote from each 


other as New Guinea, Bolivia and Siberia. So far as I have examined the 
writings of Dr. Westermarck’s scholars they seem to me to be marked by 
the qualities which eminently distinguish their master: I mean learning 
and sobriety, two qualities which, I am sorry to say, are by no means 
always united in the same person. Some years ago, when Finland was in 
the throes of an acute political crisis, when the political diberty of the 
country was seriously threatened, I received from Finland two dissertations 
written by two pupils of Dr. Westermarck in the English language and 
dealing with abstract points of primitive religion. I thought it a remark- 
able testimony to the mental powers and to the firmness of character of 
the Finnish people that at a most anxious time when their thoughts must 
have been so much occupied with national questions of the deepest practical 
importance, there should yet be found among them students who could 
pursue their researches undisturbed by the anxieties and fears which every 
one in Finland must then have felt. It reminded me of the encouragement 
which Milton drew from similar circumstances when our own country was 
passing through one of the gravest crises in its history. He tells us that 
when England in his time was distracted with civil war, when the whole 
country was what he called a shop of arms, there were still students sitting 
by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas, and he hoped great things from a nation so pliant and so prone to 
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seek after knowledge in such difficulties. We of to-day may cherish the 
same high hopes for Finland. But Dr. Westermarck is much move than a 
teacher and a book-learned scholar, great as his book-learning is. He is 
not content to draw his knowledge of mankind at second hand from the 
reports of others. For many years he has undertaken, at his personal 
risk, to investigate for himself the native races of Morocco, one of the 
very few peoples in close proximity to Europe who have remained down to 
recent years very little known to us and practically unaffected by European 
influence. An exact account of their customs, beliefs and institutions must 
therefore be of very great importance for the comparative study of man, 
and such an account we expect with confidence to receive from Dr. 
Westermarck in the book to which we are all looking forward with keen 
interest. To-night Dr. Westermarck will give us some of the fruits of 
his long labours and researches in Morocco on one of the most important 
subjects which concern society, a subject to which he has for years paid 
special attention and on which he is one of our very highest authorities. 


Dr. WESTERMARCK then read his paper as follows :— 

THE present paper is meant to be a kind of apology for a serious 
omission of which I was guilty when I wrote my book, ‘‘ The 
History of Human Marriage,’ over twenty years ago. In that 
book I devoted only a very short chapter to the wedding ceremonies, 
and in my brief treatment of them I almost entirely failed to 
recognise that they, to a very large extent, have a magical signific- 
ance. I believe that Mr. Ernest Crawley was the first who drew 
our attention to this important point by his theory that the 
ceremonies of marriage are intended to neutralize the dangers 
supposed to be connected with all contact of man and woman and 
the state of marriage itself, as also to make the union safe, pros- 
perous, and happy—a theory which, as he himself acknowledged, 
was founded on Professor Frazer’s discovery of the primitive 
conception of danger attaching to the sexual act. For my own 
part I shall not here make an attempt to lay down any general 
theory as to the origin of marriage ceremonies, but shall restrict 
myself to the wedding customs of a single people, the Muhammadan 
natives of Morocco, among whom I have spent some six years 
engaged in sociological research. 

The reader will perhaps find the facts which I am going to 
mention too trivial to deserve the attention of serious sociologists, 
but then he should remember that they do not appear trivial to the 
Moors themselves. Their wedding ceremonies are not empty 
formalities, but practices which are supposed materially to influence 
the welfare of individuals, families, and whole communities. And 
they reveal to us ideas and beliefs which, however foolish they may 
be, are potent forces in the social life of the people. 
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In Morocco the wedding, which is celebrated at the bride- 
groom’s dwelling place, is preceded by certain ceremonies to 
which both he and the bride are subject in their respective homes, 
provided that neither of them has been married before. The most 
important of these ceremonies is their being painted with henna, a 
colouring matter produced from the leaves of the Lawsonia inermis, 
or Egyptian privet. This custom is practised by all country 
people with whose marriage ceremonies I am acquainted, and the 
painting of the bride is universal in the towns also. The bride- 
groom has the henna applied sometimes to the palm of his right 
hand only, sometimes to both hands, and sometimes to his feet as 
well, whilst the bride has it smeared not only on her hands and 
feet but occasionally also on her legs below the knees, her arms, 
face, and hair. The object of thus painting the bride and bride- 
groom with henna is to purify them and protect them from evil 
influences; for henna is considered to contain much baraka, 
holiness, and is therefore used as a means of purification or 
protection on occasions when people think they are exposed to 
supernatural dangers, as for example at religious feasts. The 
bride and bridegroom are supposed to be surrounded by such 
dangers; they are regarded as holy—which, in the case of the 
latter, is emphasised by the title of Sultan frequently given him,— 
and holiness implies not only that there is supernatural energy in 
the holy individual or object, but also that they are susceptible to 
all kinds of baleful influences, especially those of a supernatural 
kind, like evil spirits and the evil eye. The painting of the bride- 
groom with henna in most cases takes place publicly in the presence 
of relatives and friends. Thus among the Arabic-speaking 
mountaineers of Andjra in Northern Morocco it is connected with 
a great feast with much eating, singing, music, dancing and 
powder-play. Towards daybreak the bridegroom, with his 
face covered up, comes in a procession to the yard where the 
people are assembled; he is surrounded by his bachelor friends, 
who are carrying four flags, and behind them walk the musicians 
playing their instruments. On their arrival in the yard the bride- 
groom sits down with his face still covered, and the bachelors seat 
themselves round him, while the women are singing. His mother 
comes out from the house, carrying in one hand a bow! containing 
henna, an egg, and four candles, and in the other hand a bottle 
filled with water. She places the bowl, and the bottle on the 
ground, and addresses her son with the words, ‘‘ May God be 
gtacious to you.”’ The bridegroom's best-man, who is called 
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sometimes ‘‘the Sultan’s chamberlain,’’ sometimes ‘‘ the vizier,”’ 
takes the bowl, lights the candles, and gives them to the bachelors 
who are holding the flags, kneeling before the bridegroom. He 
breaks the egg, mixes it with the henna, and asks the bachelor next 
to him to pour some water over it. While slowly stirring this 
mixture with the little finger of his right hand, he recites some 
phrases for the purpose of keeping Iblis, the devil, at a distance. 
He asks the bridegroom to stretch out to him his hand, saying. 
“‘To-day your luck stood up, O bridegroom.’’ He applies 
the mixture with his little finger first to the bridegroom’s right 
hand and then to his left. After this ceremony is accomplished he 
orders the musicians to play, takes the four burning candles and 
puts them in the bowl containing the rest of the mixture, lifts the 
bowl on his head, and begins to dance before the bridegroom. 
After a while he hands the bowl with its contents to another 
bachelor, who does the same, and thus all the bachelors dance in 
turn with the bowl on their head till the last one lets it drop down 
on the ground and break. This is supposed to remove I-bas, that 
is, ‘‘the evil’’; even under ordinary circumstances it is the general 
belief in Morocco that, if an earthenware vessel falls down and 
breaks, its owner is thereby freed from his bas. As for the burning 
candles and the bottle of water, I presume that their original object 
is to purify the bridegroom or to keep away evil spirits; fire and 
water are very common means of purification, and at Fez it is the 
custom for persons who are afraid of spirits, jnéin, to have at 
night a vessel filled with water near their bed.!. The constant 
firing of guns, the loud music, and the quivering noise of women, 
which form so conspicuous features both of the henna ceremony 
and of subsequent ceremonies at a Moorish wedding, obviously 
serve the purpose of purifying the atmosphere and frightening 
away evil spirits by the noise and, in the case of the powder-play, 
also by the smell of powder, of which the jnén are believed to be 
much afraid. The egg, again, which is put into the bowl or, in 
some tribes, on a tray, is expressly said to make the bridegroom's 
life white and happy. 

Among the Arabs of the plains and the Berbers the ceremonies 


1. In this connection may be mentioned the tradition of the Shi‘a 
Muslims that the Prophet, before he gave his daughter in marriage to 
‘Ali, commanded her to fetch water and then sprinkled both her and ‘Ali 
with it, invoking God to protect them and their offspring against the 
devil. 
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connected with the painting of the bridegroom with henna differ in 
various details from those of Andjra. Among the Ait Wardin, a 
Berber tribe living south of Fez, for example, the bridegroom, 
who is dressed in a white cloak with its hood drawn over his face 
and has a sword hanging over his shoulder, sits down on a cushion 
placed on a new mat in the middle of the house or in the yard 
outside the tent. On his right side stands the bachelor whom he 
has appointed his vizier and behind him a young sister of his, 
married or unmarried, keeping hold of the point of his hood—over 
which has been slipped a silver bangle—and making a quivering 
noise, while her brother is slowly being painted with henna by his 
aunt or some other elderly woman, by preference of his mother’s 
kin. The bowl with henna is standing on a silk kerchief covering 
a palmetto or esparto tray, and on this kerchief the people one by 
one put down silver coins, while two criers (iberrahdn), who are 
crossing their swords in front of the tray, call out, ‘* God be with 
so-and-so, he gave such-and-such a sum.”’ The first coin, how- 
ever, which is given by a near relative of the bridegroom, is not 
put on the kerchief but into his right hand, where it is painted with 
henna, The vizier collects the money, and afterwards gives it to the 
bridegroom, who distributes it among the bachelors so that they may 
buy gunpowder with it. When he gets up the bachelors, who have 
been standing round him, try to beat him gently with their hands 
or with sticks, while the vizier defends him, and they at last both 
escape, leaving the bachelors behind to break the bowl. Like the 
breaking of the bowl, so also the beating of the bridegroom is said 
to rid him of evil influences. The sword he carries and the 
crossing of swords in front of him are intended to ward off jnén, 
who are afraid of steel and, especially, of weapons of this metal ; 
and he is sitting on a cushion and a new mat so as not to be affected 
by bas or, as I was also told, that his own bas shall go into the 
cushion. But here too the practices connected with the henna 
ceremony are not intended merely to keep off or expel evil 
influences, but also to bring more positive benefits. The white 
colour of the bridegroom’s cloak will make his life bright. The 
silver bangle slipped over his hood will bring him good luck or 
Prosperity, not only on account of the value of the metal but on 
account of its whiteness; and to the same class of practices belongs, 
at least in part, the giving of silver coins, the so-called ghraéma. 
That this also has a magical meaning is indicated by the words 
said by the vizier on a similar occasion in a neighbouring Arab 
tribe when the money-giving has come to an end, ‘‘ Oh he who 
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came to us (i.e., the bridegroom), may the wealth come to him”’; 
and its magical significance is moreover suggested by the painting 
of the first coin with henna, as also by the very formal character of 
the whole practice. The money given is really a loan which has 
to be repaid in the future under corresponding circumstances or an 
indemnity for similar contributions in the past: hence the amounts 
given by the various donors are most carefully taken note of; 
indeed, instances are even reported of prosecutions before the 
judge on account of unreturned ghrama. 

At Fez, where the custom of painting the bridegroom with 
henna does not prevail, there is instead a ceremonial shaving of 
his head and money-giving connected with it, after which he is in 
great haste carried away by his friends to the so-called ddr islan, a 
house set apart for him and the male guests of the wedding. But 
some time before he is shaved, he is subject to another ceremony. 
He is dressed up as a bride by some ngdgef, that is, free negresses 
whose business is to assist women on festive occasions. He is then 
seated on cushions and sits there with his eyes closed, as if he were 
a bride. One of the ngdgef sings, ‘‘ Where are you, O friends of 
the bridegroom ?”” The young man’s friends now enter the room. 
One of the ngaégef gives him some milk to drink and another, with 
a plate of dates in her hand, puts a date into his mouth. After this 
they give milk and a date to each of his friends, who in their turn 
stick money on his forehead, while the women in the upper floor 
of the house, as well as the ngdgef make a quivering noise. The 
milk offered on this occasion is supposed to make the bridegroom's 
life white, and the dates represent wealth in accordance with the 
common blessing Allah itammar u i‘dmmar, ‘‘ May God give dates 
and plenty.’’ No reason for dressing up the young man as a bride 
has been mentioned to me. Similar customs have been found in 
other Mediterranean countries, and different explanations have 
been given of them. According to some writers the bridegroom 
is disguised as a woman in order to escape the notice of evil spirits, 
whereas according to Mr, Crawley’s theory of ‘‘inoculation”’ the 
bridegroom or bride assumes the dress of the opposite sex in order 
to lessen the sexual danger by wearing the same kind of clothes as 
“the loved and dreaded person.’’ The former explanation can 
hardly apply to the Fez custom of dressing up the bridegroom 
as a bride, since the bride is supposed to be haunted by evil spirits 
as much as, or even more than, the bridegroom himself; but it well 
agrees with Mr, Crawley’s theory, according to which the greatest 
possible assimilation between the bridegroom and bride would best 
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serve the purpose of neutralizing the sexual danger. It should be 
added that in some country places the bride on her part imitates 
the appearance of a man by wearing her shaw! thrown over her 
left shoulder and a dagger slung over her right, or by leaving her 
old home clad in a man’s cloak, or having designs resembling 
whiskers painted on her face. 

At Fez the henna ceremony of the bride is preceded by daily 
visits to the hot bath, on which she is accompanied by some women 
of her family, one of whom carries a candlestick with a wax candle. 
When they enter the bath the candle is lighted and the women make 
a quivering noise, obviously in order to keep off jnéin, who are 
generally supposed to haunt the hot baths. On the last of these 
occasions seven buckets of lukewarm water are poured over the 
bride by seven women. _| was told that the object of this ceremony 
is to prevent her having any quarrel with her husband, in accord- 
ance with the saying L-mé aman u sh-sharr mé kan, *‘ The water is 
safety and quarrel there is none’’; but it is quite probable that 
this water-pouring, like the bath, was originally intended to have 
a purifying effect on the bride. Among the Berbers of the Aith 
Sadden the bride, before she is painted with henna, goes to a spring 
and is there washed by seven girls, who thereby hope to get 
married themselves. 

The henna ceremony of the bride resembles that of the bride- 
groom, though it is of a more private character. We meet there 
also with burning candles and steel, the crossing of swords, loud 
music and singing, the quivering noise of women, and, occasion- 
ally, powder-play. The Berbers of the Aith Yusi put into the 
bride’s right slipper a needle and some salt, of which the jnéin are 
much afraid, a silver coin, in order that her life shall be white like 
silver, and a date or raisin that she shall become sweet or dear to 
her husband’s family. Various practices are, moreover, resorted 
to for the purpose of making the husband affectionate or obedient 
to his wife. Among the Arabs of the Ulad Bu ‘Aziz the bride 
mounts the ram which her father is going to slaughter for the 
henna feast and boxes its ears in order that she shall rule over her 
husband, the latter being represented by the ram. After dismount- 
ing, she plucks out from it some eyelashes so that her husband 
shall not get angry with her, and she hangs on it a necklace with 
a view to making her husband weak and harmless like a woman. 
After the sheep has been slaughtered and paunched, she puts her 
right foot on its stomach, again for the purpose of becoming the 
ruler; and she removes the animal’s heart and eats the whole of 
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it the same evening, in order that the husband shall have a loving 
heart. Among the mountaineers of the Ts@il it is the custom that, 
while the bride is boxing the sheep seven times on its ears, her 
mother removes with a big needle its right eye, which is afterwards 
made into powder and, mixed with various spices, put into the 
food which she gives the bridegroom’s family to eat—so that they 
shall look upon her daughter with affectionate eyes. 

The day after the bride is painted with henna she is fetched by 
relatives and friends of the bridegroom, generally persons of both 
sexes, but the bridegroom himself stays at home, and so does as a 
rule his father. The people who come to fetch the bride are 
generally well received by her family. Among the Berbers of the 
Aith Ndér, however, they are on their ..rrival met with a shower of 
stones; but this is only a joke, which soon gives way to a friendly 
reception, A blanket or garment is spread in front of the bride in 
her room or outside it, to prevent her stepping on the ground, and 
from there she is lifted on the animal which is going to take her to 
her new home. She has her face well covered up or, as is the case 
in Northern Morocco, she is shut up in a box on the animal's back. 
These practices obviously serve the purpose of sheltering her from 
the evil eye; but at the same time it is believed that her own looks 
are dangerous to others, that misfortune would befall any person 
or animal she looked at, or that there would be fighting and 
manslaughter at the wedding if she gazed on anybody, and this is 
another reason for hiding her eyes. As a holy person she is not 
only herself in danger but may also be a danger to others. She 
must not even turn her head, lest her husband should die—an idea 
which may have been suggested by an association between her 
turning her head and her returning to her old home in the case of 
the death of her husband. The animal on which she rides is not 
infrequently considered to exercise a magical influence on her: in 
some tribes near Fez it is invariably a mare on account of its fruit- 
fulness, whereas in a tribe in Northern Morocco it is a horse—in 
order that she shall give birth to male offspring. Behind her rides 
a boy to keep her from falling, but also to make her a mother of 
boys. In certain tribes she is pelted with stones when she leaves 
her old home—a custom which sometimes is said to rid her of evil, 
sometimes to cause her to take her evil with her or to remove all 
the evil from the village, but sometimes also to be a safeguard 
against divorce. Various precautions are taken to protect her 
against jniin, the evil eye, or other harmful influences. At Fez, 
She walls to her new home in company with some women who 
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are dressed like her; when the procession comes to running water 
one of her female relatives throws salt into it before she passes, 
and they avoid crossing any open bridge from which water may be 
seen. In the country, guns are repeatedly fired off in front of the 
animal on which the bride rides, and there is loud music and 
singing and the quivering noise of women. To prevent anybody 
from doing her harm by magical tricks, her mother or other women 
from her family or the bridegroom’s go behind the animal keeping 
hold of its tail, When the procession passes a village some 
women come out and offer milk to the bride or sprinkle her with it; 
this is commonly said to make her future white or lucky, whilst 
the bride in her turn is supposed to impart to the milk a 
little of her holiness, which is then utilised in some way or 
other by those who offered it. Thus the milk left is sometimes 
mixed with other milk, and this is believed to increase the quantity 
of butter. But in one Berber tribe south of Fez, the Aith Sadden, 
the sprinkling of milk on the bride and her company is looked 
upon as a safeguard against evils which would otherwise result 
from the discharge of gunpowder—enemies, it is said, would come 
to attack the village with their guns; and I am inclined to believe 
that the idea of protecting the village from misfortune is a more 
primitive motive for the custom in question than the intention to 
make the bride lucky or to derive benefits from her baraka. For 
milk or water is also offered to strangers who come as guests, and 
to the bride herself when she arrives at the bridegroom's village, 
hand in hand with other ceremonies intended to neutralize the evil 
influences which she might carry with her to her new home. For 
this reason she is taken three or seven times round the bridegroom’s 
house or tent or the mosque of his village or the village itself. 
Thus among the Berbers of the Aith Yusi she is not allowed to 
enter the village until she has gone three times round it, and if, 
as is often the case, there are several brides whose weddings are 
celebrated on the same occasion, they must wait for each other so 
as to perform this ceremony all together. But if there is, in the 
village, a woman who was married within a month previously, she 
leaves the place before the brides are taken round, since it is 
believed that otherwise all the evil would fall on her—a belief 
which proves the purificatory character of the whole ceremony. 
In Andjra the bridegroom’s mother receives the bride with a raw 
egg and a cloth filled with little pieces of different kinds of bread, 
raisins, figs, and walnuts. She breaks the egg by throwing it at 
the forehead of the mule—as I was told,—‘‘ in order that the bride 
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shall be white and red like the egg and bring no bas with her, but 
be lucky and a blessing to her husband.’’ She then throws the 
bread, raisins, and so forth, over the bridal box, so that the married 
couple shall have much to eat, and what falls on the ground is 
picked up and eaten by the children. Among the Berbers of the 
Ath Ubdakhthi the bridegroom’s mother throws figs, dates, or raisins 
over the bride to make her sweet to the bridegroom’s family; 
whilst among the Berbers of the Ait Wardin it is the bride that 
throws dried fruit on the people, who are very anxious to eat of it, 
as it is supposed to partake of the bride’s holiness and therefore 
remove evil from them. So also the wheat or barley with which 
the bride is received and which she throws on the people, is said 
to give them the benefit of her baraka or, sometimes, to make the 
year good; but in other cases she throws the grain or flour which 
is offered her, backwards over her own head, for the professed 
purpose of ridding herself of the evil influences which are attached 
to her. In Morocco grain and flour are on various occasions used 
as means of purification. Among the Berbers of the Aith Yusi the 
bride, before she is carried into the bridegroom's tent, beats it three 
times with a cane, in order that the evil shall go away from it, and 
then flings the cane over its top. They believe that, if it falls 
down on the top, the evil will go from the tent only, whereas, if it 
falls down behind the tent, the whole village will be cleared of the 
evil. In connection with this ceremony I was told that, if shortly 
after the bride’s arrival a death or some other unhappy event takes 
place in the village, it is attributed to her unlucky fringe (thaunza), 
whereas good events indicate that she has a lucky fringe. The 
bride then stands up on the saddle and moves both hands three 
times towards the east each time repeating the words, Llahu kbdr, 
‘God is most great’’; this is called thdzallit n-tsrit, ‘‘ the prayer 
of the bride,’’ and nothing can be more purifying than prayer. 
She sits down in the saddle and is in this position carried into the 
tent by a relative or friend of the bridegroom, who subsequently 
replaces the saddle on the back of the mare. The bridegroom's 
mother puts some kesksu, made without butter, into the lap of the 
bride who walks out and gives the mare three times a little of it to 
eat, then throwing the remainder in its face. The object of this 
ceremony is said to be to remove from the mare the evil influences 
with which it is affected on account of having been ridden by the 
bride and which would otherwise cause its death or barrenness; for 
there is baraka, holiness, both in the bride and the mare, and if 
baraka comes into contact with baraka it may lead to disastrous 
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consequences. In other tribes other methods are resorted to for 
purifying the animal ridden by the bride: among the Reefians of 
the Aith Waryagal the boy who led it rides on it three times round 
the house, and among the Berbers of Glawi, in the Great Atlas, 
the bride wipes the finger which she has dipped in the milk offered 
her on the mane of her mule. The Aith Sadden, it is true, say that 
the barley which the bride gives the mare to eat and throws over 
its head will make the corn plentiful in the household; but this | 
only take to be another instance of giving a new meaning to a 
ceremony which was originally of a purificatory character. There 
are, however, also ceremonies of a different origin connected with 
the reception of the bride. Among the Aith Yusi, before she enters 
the bridegroom’s tent, his mother hands to her a lamb, which she 
hurls over the tent—so that there shall be many sheep in the 
village, Later on the bridegroom’s mother gives her some salt 
butter to smear on the horizontal pole supporting the roof of the 
tent—in order that there shall always be butter in the larder. 
And when the guests have gone away, she offers the bride some 
kesksu on her uncovered right thigh, and the bride snaps a little 
of it three times at the same time slightly biting the mother-in-law ; 
this is supposed to make the two women friendly to each other. 
Among the Aith Sadden, the bridegroom's mother throws a silk 
kerchief round the bride’s neck and leads her by it to the four 
corners of the tent, saying at each corner one of the following 
sentences: ‘‘ Here is the threshold of boys*’; ‘‘ Here is the thresh- 
hold of sheep and cattle’’; ‘‘ Here is the threshold of safety and 
quietness’’; ‘‘ Here is the threshold of cheapness.’’ The bride 
then sits down on a mat, and a bachelor lifts up one of the vertical 
tent-poles and puts it into her lap—in order that she shall remain 
in her new home and support it by becoming a mother of sons, 
just as the pole supports the tent. Among the Ait Wardin, again, 
the bridegroom’s mother takes the bride to the fire-place and 
washes her right foot and hand over one of the three fire-stones, in 
order that the new wife shall be as permanent in the house as those 
stones; after which the water is sprinkled on the cattle—so as to 
make the bride fond of them. 

When the bridegroom enters the room or tent where the bride 
is waiting for him, the atmosphere is full of dangers. In Andjra 
he must not turn his head back, lest evil spirits should enter with 
him. He turns his face to the east and prays. He takes a new 
bottle filled with water and a new bowl, brought there among other 
articles from the bride’s house, goes to the four corners of the 
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room and sprinkles a little water in each corner, takes hold of the 
bride’s hands, the one first and the other afterwards, and dips the 
tips of her fingers into the water which he has poured out into the 
bowl. He drinks from the bow] and then holds it for the bride to 
drink from; it is necessary that he should drink first, in order to 
become her master. Touching the bride’s temples with the thumb 
and middle finger of his right hand he recites the ‘‘ Siéra of the 
djinn,’’ and then pronounces a blessing over her. In the Hidina 
the bridegroom cuts with his sword the rope which has been tied 
from wall to wall in front of the bed; this, I was told, is to cut off 
the bas. He gently slaps the bride on the forehead and shoulders 
with the flat side of his sword, so as to expel evil spirits. He takes 
off her right slipper, removes the needle which her mother had put 
into it as a protection against jnfin, and throws it away, at the 
same time throwing away the bas, and then puts the slipper back 
on her foot. Among the Tsil he cuts the rope supporting the 
curtain which hides the bride, and goes without saying a word to 
the bed where she is sitting. He removes the cover from her head, 
crushes its cane-work with his hands and throws it on the floor-— 
thus destroying the bas. She kisses his hand and he taps her 
seven times on her head with the blade of his sword—as I was told, 
in order to become her master. Only then he begins to speak to 
her, and burns various kinds of incense, to drive away evil spirits. 
In other tribes, also, the bridegroom taps the bride with his sword 
or with the cord of his dagger or kicks her gently for the professed 
purpose of becoming her master, and among the Ath Ubakhthi he 
slaps her with his right slipper seven times between her shoulders. 
Among the Ait Wardin, again, the bride, if she does not feel shy, 
throws one of her slippers at the bridegroom, in order to get power 
over him. But among the Berbers of Aglu, in Southern Morocco, 
both the bride and bridegroom throw at each other their right 
slippers into which has been put some salt, and this seems to 
suggest the idea of mutual purification. In the same tribe the 
bridegroom pushes a little food three times into the mouth of the 
bride, who bashfully tries to prevent it, and she then does the same 
to him. It is a common custom that, when the bridegroom again 
leaves the bride, one or two shots are fired; I was told that the 
vizier fires off his gun twice in the room in order to destroy the bas 
of both the bride and bridegroom. 

The wedding lasts, nominally at least, for seven days. During 
this time both the bridegroom and bride are still subject to various 
taboos. Thus the former must have the hood of his cloak drawn 
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over his face whenever he leaves the bride, and the latter must 
remain in the room or tent into which she was carried. In many 
tribes both of them must have the backs of their slippers pulled up 
so as to prevent them from falling off; they are evidently afraid of 
touching the ground with their bare feet. The Aith Yusi believe that 
anybody who should get hold of earth trodden upon by the naked 
foot of a bride might work magic with it, whereas there is no such 
danger in footprints made by her slippers; and an old man from 
the same tribe told me that once when he, as a bridegroom, removed 
his slippers, some enemy took them away, with the result that he 
no longer loved his bride; she now appeared to him like a black 
cow, and he divorced her soon afterwards. All this time the bride 
wears no belt round her waist. The reason given me for this 
custom was that all the evil attached to the bride should have a free 
flow; and this explanation well agrees with a custom prevalent in 
some tribes south of Fez, where a woman who for the first time 
spends a night as a guest in a house or tent is not allowed to open 
her belt unless indeed the danger resulting from her doing so is 
neutralized by the sacrifice of an animal. For a similar reason the 
bride must in some places have her hair loose. On the seventh 
day she is girdled by her girl friends or the woman who has been 
attending her or, in the Arabic-speaking mountain tribes, by a 
little boy—so as to become a mother of male offspring. The 
young woman now begins to perform the household duties of a 
wife, but she may still have to keep indoors for a considerable time. 

From what I have said it appears that the wedding ceremonies 
in Morocco serve a variety of purposes, and other purposes might 
still have been added if I, in the present paper, had been able to 
make a fuller use of my materials. There are a large number ot 
ceremonies the object of which is to protect the bridegroom and 
bride from the supernatural dangers to which ‘hey are considered 
to be exposed. There are ceremonies which are intended to protect 
other individuals and especially the bridegroom's household or 
village from evil influences that are attached to the bride, There 
are ceremonies the purpose of which is to make the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s future bright and happy and their home prosperous ; 
to make the marriage lasting; to make the wife fruitful and, 
particularly, a mother of male offspring; to make the husband 
affectionate to his wife; to make his family kind to her or her 
friendly to them, especially to his mother-in-law; to make the 
husband rule over his wife or the wife rule over her husband; to 
give other people the benefit of the bride’s or bridegroom's 
holiness or to make the whole community prosper thereby. 
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The marriage ceremonies of Morocco thus serve both individual 
and social purposes. As for their social character, it may still be 
added that they often emphasise the antagonism between different 
groups of people. The bride’s family show some unwillingness 
to give her up to the bridegroom’s party, who come to fetch her: 
the latter are sometimes received with stones, or the bride’s brother 
claims a sum of money before he allows them to take her away, 
or the bridegroom is struck by men and women of the bride's 
village. Sometimes the bridegroom is attacked by all the women 
assembled outside his house, or they curse both his and the bride's 
father, as if the marriage were an offence against their sex. The 
bridegroom is all the time surrounded by the bachelors of the 
village, who have to defend him against the married men’s 
attempts to catch him or rob him of some of his belongings; whilst 
the bride is surrounded by the unmarried girls, who must never 
leave her alone, lest the married women should interfere with her 
property. There may be a magical meaning in all this also; 
ceremonial fights are on various occasions in Morocco means of 
purification. 

Many of the Moorish wedding ceremonies have their exact 
counterparts among other peoples, but the explanations here given 
of them do not make claim to any universal application. The 
same ceremony can have a different origin in different cases, and, 
as we have seen, may be interpreted quite differently even among 
the same people. The only remark of a general character I should 
like to make is, that some recent writers on marriage ceremonies, 
e.g., Dr. Samter in his book, Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod (1911), 
have much too readily connected them with the belief in spirits 
and the souls of the dead, and underrated the importance of the 
belief in impersonal magical forces, as, for example, when the 
grain thrown by the bride on the people, or even an old shoe, is 
regarded as an offering to the spirits. In Morocco, as we have 
seen, the bride and bridegroom, no doubt, have to be carefully 
safeguarded against jnfin; but I could give many reasons for my 
supposition that the spirits haunting them are only vague personi- 
fications of the supernatural energy with which they are themselves 
supposed to be saturated on account of the new state of life into 
which they are about to enter and the mystery of its functions. This 
circumstance, that magical forces attributed to a person or, as the 
case may be, a lifeless object, are transformed into spiritual beings 
which direct their activity against that very person or object, is, 
I think, an important but hitherto hardly noticed fact in the history 
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of religious beliefs. In Morocco, as elsewhere, corn, for example, 
is looked upon as holy, as a seat of magical energy chiefly, but not 
exclusively, of a beneficial kind, and at the same time it is also 
constantly in danger of being stolen by jniin; and a holy man is 
likewise said to be particularly liable to be troubled with these 
irksome beings, and so is often his tomb. The same, as we have 
seen, applies to the bride and bridegroom; and thus the Moorish 
wedding ceremonies and the ideas underlying them help us to 
understand a principle of religious beliefs which has a far-reaching 
significance and explains many facts which have often been 
misinterpreted by students of comparative religion. 


EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 
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SEVEN MONTHS IN AMERICA. 


‘‘AMERICA is not a nation: it is a state of mind.’’ That is the 
only comprehensive text on which a book on the United States of 
to-day can be written. Until he reaches that conclusion the 
traveller stumbles in the dark. When, despite all assertions to 
the contrary, he determines to cleave fast to it, everything becomes 
clear. All that remains is joyfully to submit to the infection of 
the American consciousness and to attempt to transmit it to 
Europe. 

For a man needs to travel in America before he can know what 
Europe means. Europe is an old old continent divided for 
centuries past into a number of fixed nations and cultures, each 
built up upon a foundation of immemorial origins. Europe sends 
the mind back to Greece and Rome and Palestine and the medizval 
Empire and Papacy, and often, further back still, to the institutions 
of Celt and Teuton and Slav in the days before history. She bears 
upon her old but unwearied body the marks of endless generations ; 
every stone in her house shows ‘the golden stain of time’; and 
the cup that she offers to each of us has been mixed by the gentle 
chemistry of the ages. The Law, the Church, the Monarchy, the 
Houses of Parliament, the Universities, even the place-names and 
the look of the landscape—all these are not of yesterday : all these 
were old before the Mayflower left Plymouth or the Spanish 
missionaries came up out of Mexico; all these, and much more 
that is bound up with them, are in the very air we breathe; they 
move or restrain us daily and hourly, far oftener and more surely 
than we can know—until they are suddenly and irrevocably with- 
drawn from us. 

The effects of that withdrawal are the subject of every 
immigrant’s conversation and form the central theme of every true 
American's unconscious philosophy. Strange and curious indeed 
are their attempts to put so vague a feeling into words. The more 
definite and dogmatic the statement the more demonstrably false 
it can be shewn to be. Thomas Jefferson set the ball rolling in the 
Declaration of Independence. To him the emancipation from 
Europe appeared in the guise of Political Liberty. So it has 
become traditional among Americans (for America has traditions, 
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and very tough they are) to define the characteristics of their 
society in a set of political dogmas. The schoolboy is taught in 
his text-books, and repeats to every passing stranger, that America, 
being a Republic, is a free country, that she is a pure democracy, 
that she offers perfect equality to her citizens, that she knows no 
distinctions of rank or class, that, giving votes to all, she is 
governed by all. All this is false to-day, if it ever was ‘rue. 
America never has been a political democracy, as everyone 
familiar with the Constitution, and the circumstances under which 
it came into being, will admit. It has never been less a free 
democracy than it is to-day. The liberty of the subject is far less 
surely safeguarded than in Western Europe; there is far less free 
speech (by which is not meant unbridled speech) and far less free 
writing, both in books and newspapers. Class distinctions, so far 
from being absent, are becoming as marked as they are in Europe, 
though somewhat different in form, being based on distinctions 
of wealth, nationality and colour rather than of rank and breeding. 
And the belief that the country enjoys self-government is, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has lately once or twice observed, the thinnest of 
fictions. In reality it is governed by a small knot of powerful 
financiers and business men, who enjoy immunity owing to the 
shelter afforded them by the complicated structure of the ostensible 
government. It may be doubted whether anywhere in Europe 
outside Russia the mass of the people stand in so external and 
alien a relation to the driving forces of political life. But in 
Russia, at any rate, the people know the truth. In America they 
are deluded into a show of governing power, which by ministering 
to their self-esteem and gratifying their love of excitement, leaves 
their masters only the more securely in possession.* Lest the 
English reader should think this an intemperate statement let him 
ask the first American he meets which of the two he considers to 
enjoy the greater political power, ‘ Morgan and Standard Oil’ 
on the one hand and the President and Congress of the United 
and the Governors and legislatures of the several States put 
together on the other hand. Remembering the panic of 1907 and 
the personnel of the legislatures he will not take long to reply. 

Another common political fallacy needs to be mentioned. 
Current ideas about the American system of government often 
assume that America is a nation in the sense that France or 
Portugal or China or Mexico or other republics are nations. That 

" In the seven years 1902-8 468 statutes were declared unconstitutional 
by the highest courts of the different states. 
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is not the case. Whatever may have been true fifty years ago, 
and whatever may be true fifty years hence, there is to-day no 
American nation. America consists at present of a congeries 
of nations who happen to be united under a common federal 
government. Like Austria and Turkey, it contains a great 
variety of nationalities and cultures living side by side under 
varying conditions of harmony and dissonance. Our atlases 
are wont to contain ethnographic maps of Austria and South 
East Europe, and very complicated they are. So far as I 
know, no one has yet had the hardihood to draw up an ethno- 
graphic map of the United States (although I have seen one of 
Wisconsin); it would certainly be out of date before it was brought 
to completion. But it would be a most interesting object-lesson, 
and it would reveal many facts of which few Anglo-Saxon 
Americans are aware. There is not, I believe, a race or tribe in 
Europe, and there will soon be few in Western Asia, which has 
not found its way to the United States in the shape of a group of 
its more enterprising members. Every American knows of the 
Germans in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, of the Scandinavians 
in Minnesota, of the French-Canadians in Maine, of the Creoles 
and Acadians in Louisiana, of the Italians in New York and New 
Orleans, of the Poles in Chicago, and of the Greeks and Russian 
Jews in every large or small city—not to mention the twelve 
million Afro-Americans. But he is apt to forget the vast 
remainder—Icelanders in Dakota, Finns and Dutch in Michigan, 
Croatians, Lithuanians, Ruthenians, Slovaks and other Slavs in the 
manufacturing centres ; Chinese, Japanese and Hindus in California ; 
Mexicans in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona; and a motley sprinkt- 
ing of Armenians, Bulgars, Catalans, Frisians, Swiss, Syrians, 
Viachs, Welsh and many others whose very names (here arranged 
for courtesy’s sake, in alphabetical order) may be unfamiliar to 
dwellers in the continent of their origin. The inquisitive traveller 
soon learns to be surprised at nothing. This dark-skinned bright- 
eyed boy playing ball in a public square saw the light in Beyrout ; 
this crying infant is being coaxed to sleep in immemorial Basque; 
this smart young bootblack sends home a monthly remittance to the 
little village that nestles under the crags of Mycenae. One such 
experience is perhaps worth relating in detail. Two years ago 
a pair of my friends attached themselves to a party of Vlach 
Shepherds and horse-dealers when they broke up their winter 
quarters in Thessaly, and accompanied them back to their summer 
homes in the mountains of Pindus across the Turkish border. 
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They spent some time there learning the language and studying 
the folklore, and so happy were they that they returned again next 
summer. Hearing that I was going to America they procured 
from the village schoolmaster a letter of introduction to the chief 
of their compatriots in America. It led me to a bare clubroom on 
the top floor of a shop-building in the heart of the fashionable 
district of New York, within a stone’s throw of the hotels where 
the wealth of America congregates. There we sat, high above the 
traffic, sipping Turkish coffee and talking Balkan politics, and 
discussing the latest items of news from Samarina and Perivoli, 
two little villages buried in Pindus of which it is safe to say that 
no one in the roaring metropolis below us had ever heard—except 
the 400 Vlachs who belonged to the club. They however behold 
them daily, for, by a happy idea, they are depicted on the club 
note paper, 

But my kind American friends, I know, are impatient to 
break in with a protest. ‘ Be it granted,’ they will say, ‘that all 
these nationalities exist. Yet they soon become American citizens 
and in a few year’s time they will be assimilated. Have we not 
already proved, all through our history, our wonderful powers of 
assimilation? Is not America the champion melting pot of the 
world?’ That is the current view, and bold must the passing 
traveller be to reject it. I would not do so if I could not confirm 
the evidence of my eyes and ears by the judgment of wiser and 
more experienced heads than mine. 

How many of the immigrants become American citizens in fact 
and in spirit? A diminishing number. Some, like the Vlachs, 
come for a few years and go home again. They are in America 
between the ages of 16 and 25; they live together without women 
like young men at college and they postpone marriage till they 
return. I shall not forget the expression on the face of my inter- 
locutor when I suggested that they might marry Greek girls, or 
on the face of the Greek lift-boy at my club when I told him where 
I had been, It takes more than the Atlantic to wipe out a 
Balkan feud. 

But most of the immigrants, of course, stay in America, either 
because they are too poor to return or because they enjoy the licence 
and excitement of American life. Staying however is not the 
same as settling, or as imbibing the spirit of the older America. 
An increasing number of them is shut out from both the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship because, once uprooted, they 
prefer to lead a migratory life. No European who has not 
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travelled in America, using her easy democratic standard of 
manners to catch the flavour of her life from the chance acquaint- 
anceship of the train and the street-car, the picture-theatre and the 
saloon, can form any conception of how mobile and chaotic 
American society is to-day. No one ever seems to be living in 
the city where he was born, or to be working at the trade or profes- 
sion for which he was trained—if indeed he was trained at all. It 
does one good to be in a country where there are no professional 
grooves—where (to take a few instances at random from a single 
week of my journey) a stockman can turn himself into a banker, 
a Socialist journalist into an agent for a patent boiler, and, most 
ironical of all, a brewery President in Illinois into a dry farmer in 
Arizona. That is the tradition of a new country, and for the 
strong steady worker it is the very breath of life. But a tradition 
formed in the Age of Agriculture, when there was free land for all 
and no industrious man need be a wage-earner for life, is not easily 
adjusted to the conditions of the present Age of Business. Fifty, 
and even twenty years ago, the excitement of migration was 
counteracted by the stability of agricultural life and of the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament. To-day, in the case of the newer immigrants, 
both these checks are removed, and the consequent fluidity is 
unfavourable not only to responsible citizenship but even to 
family life. The problem of the vagrant or casual labourer, called 
in America the ‘hobo,’ has assumed gigantic proportions—though 
owing to the traditions of American life and the ease with which, 
lawfully or unlawfully, a living can be picked up, it is hardly yet 
regarded as a problem. Last winter in Chicago it was reckoned 
that there were some 125,000 unemployed, attracted there, during 
the close season on the Great Lakes, by the excitements of the 
metropolis and the notorious slackness of its police. In Southern 
California, where a man can live on oranges and tourists, there 
may have been still more. One of the chief difficulties with which 
the political Socialists have to contend is that so many members 
of the discontented element, who would naturally range them- 
selves under their banner, are too unsettled to secure a vote—or 
only do so by accident through temporary and gratuitous residence 
at some lodging-house kept for the purpose by a political boss. 
In two wards of Chicago an actual majority of the voters is 
registered from such houses. Such men, whether alien or native- 
born, have no interest in political reforms, as the reader can 
discover for himself by looking through the pages of the 
International Socialist Review, the attractive monthly journal 
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which illustrates their point of view. They represent most nations 
under the sun: or rather they represent none of them, but the 
Wanderlust of all the nations and the bitterness of the disinherited 
proletariat. They move to and fro in the country like the 
mercenary soldiers of the Middle Ages, with nothing to gain but 
by fighting society and ‘ nothing to lose but their chains.’ And 
it is they alone, with their reckless courage, their lightheartedness 
in misfortune, their rough, windy, open-air philosophy and their 
clamorous appeal to the crude elementary instincts of humanity, 
whose magical call, as the recent strikes in Massachusetts prove, 
can wake to self-consciousness the sleepy overdriven proletariat 
of the new industrial order, 

Few older Americans, except politicians and settlement-workers, 
know this new proletariat. It lives in Ghettos of its own, or in 
industrial towns, such as Gary and Pullman, created and baptised 
by some capitalist employer. Those that know it best are either 
hardened into a callous indifference or sick at heart at its contem- 
plation. ‘Go to Gary by all means,’ said a Croatian physician 
to me in Chicago, ‘if you would see the Sodom and Gomorrah 
of my race.’ Here, and in similar fortresses of capitalism (for they 
are strategically disposed like fortresses and sometimes even have 
walls and gates) the big industrial and trading corporations, who 
are the real rulers of America, keep their machines running by the 
aid of cheap South-East European labour. Thousands of young 
workmen, mere ignorant peasant-boys, form the raw material of 
some of the most highly protected and privileged American indus- 
tries, while the most influentially protected of them all swallows 
up their still more ignorant sisters, at the rate of over a thousand 
a month, into the neighbouring large town. Here they are 
assimilated indeed into the New World, assimilated into American 
economic life, into its crude violence and naked brutality, without 
a taste of freedom or a hint of citizenship. Emerging, if they do 
emerge, as adults, and flung upon a world of which they know 
nothing except that it has robbed them of their birthright as human 
beings, they are the natural rank and file of a labour revolt which, 
alike in its grievances and its methods, will soon put all our European 
squabbles into the shade. Take a single instance. The platelayers 
and other labourers on the American railways are mostly alien- 
born. The accident and death rates among them are appalling. 
In the year ending June 30, 1911, 10,396 persons were killed and 
150,159 injured on the railroads of the United States. A large 
Proportion of these deaths and injuries was due to level crossings 
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and stolen rides (a favourite device of the American vagrant), but 
deducting this the figures show that one out of every 458 railroad 
employees was killed and one out of every 13 injured in the course 
of one year. Suppose ten boys to enter the service of a railroad 
at 15 and stay till 60: by the law of chances one of them will be 
killed and each of them will be injured—sufficiently seriously for 
it to be notified—3} times. And this in a country where the law 
is so defective that Compensation Acts have been declared uncon- 
stitutional and only one murderer in every 10 is even imprisoned. 
Small wonder that the American proletariat shows a tendency .o 
prefer lawless methods and short cuts towards freedom to the long, 
stony, uphill path of political organization and civic propaganda. 
Russian methods provoke Russian reprisals. 

I have dwelt at disproportionate length on this aspect of the 
assimilation question because of its growing importance and relative 
unfamiliarity. But I would not willingly be set down as speaking 
ill of the immigrant or despairing of his material prosperity. I 
know well that the great mass of the new immigrant population, 
like that of their English, Scotch, Irish, and German predecessors, 
consists of steady, hard-working, ambitious workmen and petty 
traders, whose clean and well-dressed children attend the public 
schools, salute the flag every morning, sing Hail Columbia with 
more gusto than any of the songs of their fathers, and look forward 
to a prosperous career in a home of their own, if not, in their heart 
of hearts, to at least one term in the White House. That is the 
obvious aspect of the immigration problem; and it is what 
Americans call ‘the miracle of assimilation.’ But, alas, the age 
of miracles is past. To the philosophic observer it seems far less 
akin to a second birth than to a spiritual death. You cannot make 
a Jew or an Italian or a Pole into an inheritor of Puritan or 
Virginian culture by waving a flag before his admiring eyes. But 
what you can achieve thereby is to kill in him what was the best 
thing he brought with him across the Atlantic, far more precious 
than the bundle he guarded so carefully in the steerage—his own 
little spiritual inheritance. You can make him ashamed of 
Mazzini and Kossuth and the Vilna Gaon, of the songs and stories 
of his father and the teachings of his Rabbi, of the lump in his 
throat at the mention of the holy names of Rome, Poland or 
Palestine. ‘There is only one thing that can save our people,’ 
said my Croatian friend in Chicago, ‘and that is an education in 
Croatian Nationalism: we have only a few years in which to do 
it; if we miss our chance, we are lost.’ All the wiser minds 
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among the different American races are coming to the same 
conclusion. ‘There is all the difference in the world,’ said a 
young Jewish philosopher to me, ‘ between an American Jew and 
a Jewish American. A Jewish American is a mere amateur 
Gentile, doomed to be a parasite for ever’; and he repeated this 
sentiment before enthusiastic audiences of Zionist workpeople all 
over the Middle West. ‘There is one paramount question which 
every German-American must ask himself,’ says Freiherr Ernst 
von Wolzogen, the well-known German poet and dramatist, in the 
very frank and amusing book which he has just published about 
the United States: ‘Shall I help to hasten the development of this 
mongrel parasitic cosmopolitanism or shall I work with all my 
strength against it?’ ‘The chief thing our people learn in 
America,’ said my Vlach friend, ‘is Roumanian Nationalism. Up 
in our mountain villages Roumania is very far from us; here, 
where all of Roumanian speech are exiles together, it is very near.’ 
The devotion of the Irish-Americans to the Home Rule cause is 
well-known, It is happily paralleled now by similar Nationalist 
manifestations on the part of the other American nationalities; 
even in far-away San Francisco a meeting of Southern Slavs was 
held last April to protest against Austrian misdeeds in Croatia. 
The leading spirit was the proprietor of one of the best restaurants 
in the town, who had enjoyed a classical education at Spalato under 
Monsignore Bulic, the distinguished authority on Roman 
Dalmatia. Such men in a colony are the salt of transatlantic life, 
and take the place in their own persons of the spark from the altar 
of the mother city which the old Greek colonist bore with him to 
his new home across the sea. 

No, America is not a melting pot. It does not assimilate its 
aliens, as England does. There are too many of them. An 
occasional Italian may transmogrify himself from Salvatore into 
Sullivan and settle in the Irish quarter; an occasional Slav or 
Greek may marry out of his race, if only (as I was told in one case) 
to increase the circle of customers for his confectionery store; but 
on the whole the different races ‘keep themselves to themselves ‘ 
and lead their own spiritual lives. 

What then does America mean to them, and what has it meant 
to their predecessors? To meet image with image I would reply, 
‘America is not a melting pot; it is a pot of varnish,’ or, in the 
words of Freiherr von Wolzogen, ‘It is a sausage machine for 
grinding out Equality sausages.’ Or, to put it in plainer and 
more accurate language, America means a new external environ- 
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ment, and stamps upon each newcomer the specific hallmark of 
her social life. An Americanized Italian is not the same as an 
Italian; but he is more like an Italian than he is like an 
Americanized Irishman or Slav. He is an Italian plus certain 
qualities which have been imprinted upon him in the course of 
his transatlantic activities. 

What are those qualities? They are the qualities necessary to 
success, or even to survival, in a large new country, sparsely 
populated by tribes of hunting Indians, and crying out for the 
development of untold material resources. They are the qualities 
of the pioneer. America means, not the Puritanism which 
discovered New England, not the learning and piety which out of 
its poverty founded Harvard and William and Mary College, not 
the Cavalier traditions of Virginia or the benevolent feudalism of 
the old plantations—all these are in America but not of it: America 
means something outside and independent of all these, something 
greater and more all-pervading—the spirit ofthe West. ‘America,’ 
says one of the acutest of her living historians, Professor Turner 
of Harvard, ‘America means the West. The history of the West 
is the history of America.’ 

Older historians wrote American history in the light of parties 
and presidents. The younger school are writing it in the light of 
the Moving Frontier—the slow westward migration of the 
American spirit from the eastern Seaboard to the Pacific. It is 
the application of the economic interpretation of history to a 
country where the play of economic forces has been singularly 
unimpeded; for the American spirit is not national or local or 
racial or religious or in any way cultural; it is a spirit common to 
all societies at a particular economic stage; but it has never had 
so fair a field for its exercise as over the broad lands of the Union 
in the century between the Declaration of Independence, when 
Thomas Jefferson first tried to give it utterance, and the year 1890 
or thereabouts, when the supply of good free land for settlers’ 
homesteads at last gave out, and a proletariat began to be formed 
under a new industrial order. 

Everyone knows what the American pioneer qualities are; most 
Europeans admire or even envy them, as the middle-aged envy the 
young, while laughing a little up their sleeve. Yet it is worth while 
trying to define them, indefinable though thev are. An inexhaust- 
ible fountain of kindness and good nature, which makes a journey 
in America seem like a passage from friend to friend: a wonderful 
alertness and adaptability, through which the hostess grasps a 
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situation, the financier closes with a bargain, the citizen takes the 
law into his own hands, in as brief a moment as it took their 
ancestors to sight and shoot the Red Indian who was climbing the 
stockade : an undaunted self-confidence, which will plant a city in 
a treeless wilderness, as the Mormons did in Utah, or descry a 
business prospect where the Easterner can see only a castle in 
Spain: a ferocious optimism, which seems to welcome difficulty 
and disaster, bankruptcy and earthquake, for the fierce joy of over- 
coming them; an ingenious delight in novelty for the mere sake 
of experiment, which replaces the philosophic ‘Why ?’ of Europe 
by the unanswerable ‘Why not ?’; a nonchalant venturesomeness, 
which gambles with life and fortune as gaily as the reprobates 
amongst ourselves would risk a handful of money on a race-course ; 
a strength of purpose and a vigorous tenacity in action unexampled 
in any one people, even the Scotch, but explicable as the result of 
three centuries of social selection from among the stronger wills of 
Western Europe: a complete absence of self-consciousness or 
reflectiveness or any kind of deeper insight, and an inclination, 
developed by their education into a habit, towards using 
the mind simply as a quickfiring gun: all the qualities of childhood 
except reverence, with a continent for a nursery, its easy emotions 
and rapid tempers, its lively curiosity, its,sunny expansiveness, 
its irresistible buoyancy, its short and fickle memory, its disobedi- 
ence, its ruthlessness, its almost tragic capacity for laughter in the 
face of grave issues, its insatiable appetite for sweetness and light 
in the shape of confectionery and electric sky signs—above all, 
and in redemption of all, its intense and abounding and infectious 
Vitality, its instinctive loyalty and comradeship in action, its 
idealism in the darkest hours, shedding immortal lustre on some 
disaster which its own unwisdom has failed to avert, when in a 
moment, as under Lee and Lincoln, at the bidding of Destiny the 
scattered band of ‘boys’ becomes an army of men—this, this is 
the American spirit and Walt Whitman is its prophet. Pioneers, 
O Pioneers, is the song of successive generations of young 
Americans, novitiates into the Dionysiac spirit of transatlantic life. 
At first sight there is little kinship between ancient Greece and 
modern America; yet how easily one slips, as my pen slipped just 
now, into a Greek reminiscence. ‘You Americans are always 
children,’ one hears the European saying, as the Egyptian priest 
said to Solon; ‘‘ there is no such thing as an old Americai:.’ ‘In 
a word, if one should say of them that they neither keep quiet them- 
Selves nor suffer others to keep quiet he would be speaking the 
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truth.’ This was not said by a nursemaid about a bevy of unruly 
children, but by their greatest historian about the Athenians. 

America, like Athens, is full of great men and women, sprung 
from the loins of parents who took life and fortune in their own 
hands to cross the Atlantic. It is full of health and energy and 
adventure and imagination and kindness, abounding with the 
seeds of beauty and virtue and every form of human goodness. 
Why, in the Land of Promise, is the human harvest so poor? 
Why does America look to Europe, not only for its philoso- 
phers and scholars, its artists, writers and musicians, but even for 
its outstanding personalities? Why, irony of ironies, have we 
come to associate the Republic of the West with mediocrity ? 

In the answer to this question lies the whole tragedy of American 
life. It is the old old story of the conflict between human instincts 
and social institutions. The seeds of human excellence are there, 
needing but soil and nourishment to come to fruition. But society 
as at present organized provides no soil for them to grow in. 
The human soul can strike no roots in the America of to-day. 
All she asks is a little space and leisure, a little time to think and 
feel, and a little room to be with Nature—how small a boon to 
crave in a half-empty continent with its civilized life all as yet 
before it! Instead of these, what does America give her? Less 
perhaps even than Russia, or than Western Europe in her own Dark 
Ages of Migration. A universal atmosphere of money-making— 
the old qualities of the pioneer concentrated and crystallized in 
the institutions and standards of a business age. In America 
to-day, not only in the government of the Republic but in the 
minds of men, even of young men, Business is king. So the poet 
and artist, poor fools, exchange their few pieces of pure gold and 
the gratitude of posterity for the brilliant small change of 
journalism and the applause of an idle crowd. And _ the 
moral genius, the teacher, for whom it is a necessity of his 
nature to translate his ideas into action, becomes tired and 
despondent and even cynical in the hopeless task of engrafting 
them on to alien institutions. This is the terrible dilemma of 
American life to-day, as in all societies where there is a disharmony 
between the better minds of a people and its organized institutions. 

Some of its best will go down to battle and take the wounds 
and the dust, bearing away the scars on their souls. Others will be 
driven into solitude, comforting themselves in their tents, like the 
old monks in our Dark Ages, with an alien culture and the vision 
of a future world. And this solitary academic life is as disappoint- 
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ing and fruitless as the other. For the soul can only bear her best 
fruit when Theory and Action, Culture and Reality, Knowledge 
and Power, join in the work of creation. ‘There is so much 
artistic intensity,” writes a young teacher in one of the new 
Western Universities, ‘so much chaotic idealism, and life itself 
is so unleavened—all ‘‘culture and anarchy” getting along 
together: and never a thought that the two together make life 
only by mutual understanding. No man,no movement anywhere, 
that has put in both. There must be something in the air. All 
my life I have been eating lotus-blossoms, and then suddenly this 
spring I have wakened up to find myself a red anarchist. It’s all 
wrong, I know, but where is a man to find the place here in touch 
with society to do constructive work with dormant faculties like 
mine ? Politics, teaching, ‘‘ social work,’’ etc., are all so discon- 
nected, so divorced from one another, And I do feel that the 
whole man should work together, that what one happens to know 
of French literature or Italian art or this or that should be continu- 
ally brought into service, should express itself in action. This is 
all good pragmatism, I suppose, and since the doctrine has come 
out of America the life will surely follow one day. But it can only 
come with strong practical intellects which are vastly more far- 
sighted, more mystical, more human, more experienced than any- 
thing we call practical just now. Meanwhile it is enough to make 
one cry out to see all this good secondary material going to waste, 
secondary because it has its contributions to make without the 
power to make those contributions effective: all this capital 
machinery rusting away for want of a social background, for want 
of a few guiding hands to set it in motion. It’s the devil of all 
these things that one can run along so nicely without feeling the 
want of anything, that one can live—that a man of normal powers 
does live—in a perpetual myopia, that it requires more perspective 
or sudden light or poetry, or something, than a decent society 
would have any right to expect of common humanity. One has 
to fret and strain and be wretched to push home the tiniest, 
meagrest contribution, and most of us go under at once, relin- 
quishing life totally and living in gray theory.’ 

‘For want of a social background.’ That is the thought to 
which the traveller perpetually recurs. At one moment he is a 
revolutionary fiercely longing to sweep away the hideous shoddy 
Structure of capitalism and to make all things new. Then he 
remembers with a start that, with no soil to grow in, the soul of 
man in the new order will be as puny and stunted as in the old; 
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and, if he has been talking to a Southerner or pondering on Burke, 
he will relapse with an equal vehemence into an unreasoning 
Conservatism. So, swinging backwards and forwards, between 
the New Socialism and the Old South—the two best bodies of 
opinion in America to-day—his mind finds rest at last in a mood 
of serene unquestioning patience. It will take centuries, he feels, 
before there can be here what Europe and Asia call civilization, 
before America can outgrow her stormy youth and settle down, 
as Europe settled down five to ten centuries ago, into not one but 
a pleasing variety of civilizations and cultures, before California 
can mean to the West what Italy means to the East, and Chicago 
and Niagara and the Great Lakes be held in equal honour with 
Weimar and Grasmere and Lake Leman. Meanwhile, until that 
day comes, let us take what America offers us and be thankful : for 
it is surely good. ‘Are you going back to live in Europe,’ I asked 
a waiter in San Francisco whose face in repose was that of his 
fathers, agricultural labourers in Norfolk. ‘I could not bear it,’ he 
replied, ‘when I landed in New York from my last trip home | 
felt as though I had grown wings.’ By the time these lines are 
in print their writer will have grown wings too. 


ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
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EMOTIONS AND MORALS.* 


It has often been stated, and generally believed, that psychology 
is a very modern science; but the exact sense in which this is true 
has seldom been clearly grasped. The position is admirably 
summarised in an epigram of one of our most distinguished 
psychologists, the late Professor Ebbinghaus: ‘‘ Psychology has 
had a long past but a short history.’’ Until quite recent times its 
problems have rarely been studied for their own sake, but have for 
the most part been attacked in the casual order in which they arose 
out of difficulties of a more strictly philosophical nature, and 
consequently according to no single clear and distinct guiding 
principle. Although most apparent, and perhaps most justifiable, 
in the case of Thought and the question of its validity, there is no 
lack of evidence of a similar state of affairs in the domain of human 
Feeling and Volition. 

In the treatment of the instinctive and emotional nature of man 
the ethical motive has been almost invariably predominant, causing 
the psychological analyses to be both prejudiced and fragmentary ; 
—although it must be confessed that another and more unavoidable 
reason has also been partly responsible for the latter characteristic, 
viz., the undeveloped state of the biological sciences. Thus the 
history of men’s views on the nature of the emotions or passions is 
part of the history of ethical speculation in general, and as it is 
only within the last few decades (with several prominent exceptions) 
that the psychological problem has been attacked for its own sake 
and with a minimum of reference to its ethical aspect, so it is only 
in the most recent years that moralists are finding it necessary to 
set themselves once more the question, What is the significance 
and importance of the passions in the formulation of the moral 
ideal ? 

Taking up the problem in its modern form, we find that it is 
primarily, if not predominantly, psychological in nature. The 
chief good or end of man is to be determined not by a priori 
speculation but by close scrutiny of his actual nature, both 
individual and generic. What ought to be is most decidedly not 


* A public lecture delivered at King’s College, University of London, 
October 4, 1911, inaugurating the 1911—1912 Session. 
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identical with what is; nevertheless, the relation between the two 
is an essential one, and the former cannot be determined in abstrac- 
tion from the latter. The truth of this is particularly clear in the 
case of the emotional side of the human mind, whence all motives 
to action ultimately arise, and within which the basis or, as it were, 
central core of individual character becomes organised and con- 
solidated. The treatment of our subject falls naturally into four 
subdivisions: (1) A determination of the emotional elements and 
complexes, and the way in which they become organised to form 
individual character. (2) A discussion of the problem of values— 
a problem raised in its most acute form by the psychology of the 
emotions. In this section will also be included an investigation 
into the nature of music, the intimate relation of which to both 
emotions and morals is generally recognised. (3) A consideration 
of the phenomena of religious experience, conversation, mysticism, 
etc. (4) A brief discussion of the relation between religion and 
morals, in which an attempt will be made to show that the 
psychological connection between them is a fundamental one. 

Although these four topics are all of great importance for our 
central theme, it is obvious that they cannot all be treated with 
equal fulness in the space at our disposal. The psychological 
aspect will be emphasized throughout, but this bias will to some 
extent be corrected by concentration upon the problem of religious 
experience, 


I, ‘‘ Emotion,’’ says Th. Ribot, ‘‘is in the order of feeling 
the equivalent of perception in the intellectual order, a complex 
synthetic state essentially made up of produced or arrested move- 
ments, of organic modifications (in circulation, respiration, etc.), 
of an agreeable or painful or mixed state of consciousness peculiar 
to each emotion, It is a phenomenon of sudden appearance and 
limited duration; it is always related to the preservation of the 
individual or the species—directly as regards primitive emotions, 
indirectly as regards derived emotions.’ Although this definition 
is not entirely unexceptionable—there are, for instance, certain 
forms of sorrow, anger, etc., which are neither of sudden appear- 
ance nor of limited duration—it sums up most of the essential 
characteristics of emotion in a very clear way. At the base of 
every emotion there is an instinct or specific impulse, involving a 
definite adaptation of the muscular and vasomotor systems, which 
is reflected in consciousness as a complex of organic sensations. 

According to the theory of James and of Lange, as is well 
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known, these organic sensations are the emotion. Without enter- 
ing into discussion of this view, for it does not greatly concern us 
here, we may remark in passing that it is of physiological rather 
than of psychological interest, and contributes little, if anything, 
to the solution of the strictly psychological problem. Dr. W. 
McDougall’s theory of the identity of emotion and instinct, in 
which the two are regarded as subjective and objective aspects, 
respectively, of the same process, is a suggestive hypothesis and 
more helpful as a basis of explanation. In McDougall’s view, 
instinct is of wide significance and fundamental for any explanation 
of the mechanism of the mind. He defines it as ‘‘ an inherited or 
innate psycho-physical disposition which determines its possessor 
to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to 
experience an emotional excitement of a particular quality upon 
perceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particular 
manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.” 
Waiving consideration of the difficulty that there are certain forms 
of human activity which, although possessing all the marks usually 
associated with instinct, viz., innateness, specificity (i.e., being 
characteristic of the species), relative fixity, are unaccompanied by 
any definable emotion, we may welcome the view as, at the least, 
a valuable attempt to do justice to the important position held by 
emotion among the fundamental bases of consciousness. 

The tendencies of all the philosophies of the past, with the 
solitary exception of that of Schopenhauer and his disciples, have 
been predominantly intelleciualistic. In the view of many of their 
exponents, emotion was a mere hindrance to the free exercise of 
Pure Reason, or again, according to some, simply a form of 
confused thought. Such opinions cannot be too emphatically 
repudiated. The emotional life is certainly not subordinate to 
that of the intellect in respect to its origin, nor is it to be considered 
invariably so as regards its validity. It is in feeling that all values 
reside, and, as we shall presently see, the life of feeling has a logic 
of its own, distinct from the logic of pure reason, and not neces- 
sarily inferior to it. Without going so far as to say, with certain 
modern psychologists, that feeling is invariably the controlling 
factor in its relation to thought, we must urge that much of the 
best and most effective thought is stimulated and sustained by 
underlying emotional tendencies, and that in many cases, if not 
in all, the action of feeling upon thought is very much more intense 
and decisive than that of thought upon feeling. In fact, vey 
anticipate what will be considered in more detail later in this 
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lecture, the difficulty of the relation of thought to feeling is the 
crux of the ethical and religious problem, and its adequate treat- 
ment must come from psychology, on the basis of a more profound 
theory of the emotions. 

The classification of emotional states has not yet been completed 
with perfect unanimity by psychologists, but great strides have 
been made in quite recent years, thanks to the adoption of the 
biological or genetic method. The multiplicity of the emotions 
that can be distinguished by the adult consciousness and the 
resemblances to one another shown by many of them, suggest the 
view that these states may be classified under two headings, 
(1) primary or simple, and (2) secondary, derivative or complex, 
the emotions of the latter group being syntheses, in the chemical 
sense of the word, of two or more from among the former group. 
We shall presently see that the relation is in some cases not quite 
so simple. However, the first problem is to determine the primary 
emotions. Four separate criteria have been suggested for use in 
this search :— 

(1) Observations of the tendencies of the emotions. ‘ By their 
ends you may know them.’’ (A, F. Shand.) Here the 
underlying impulse forms the distinguishing mark of the 
emotion, 

(2) Order of appearance in the course of development of the 
child’s mind. (Ribot.) ‘‘ We may count as primitive all 
those which cannot be reduced to previous manifestations, 
all those which appear as a new manifestation, and those 
alone; all the others are secondary and derived.”’ 

(3) Presence of corresponding emotions and impulses in the 
higher animals, as displayed by their instinctive activities. 
(McDougall.) 

(4) Effect of mental disease, apart from mania, upon the 
emotions. Those emotions which appear, under such 
circumstances, in a greatly intensified form are probably 
primary. (McDougall.) 


ty may take McDougall’s list of these primary emotions as 
typical. It runs as follows :— 


Instinct. Emotion. 
Flight. Fear. 
Repulsion. Disgust. 
Curiosity. Wonder. 
Pugnacity. Anger. 
Self-abasement. Subjection or Negative Self-feeling. 
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Instinct. Emotion. 
Self-assertion or Self-display. Elation or Positive Self-feeling. 
Parental instinct. Tender Emotion. 
Sexual instinct. 
Gregarious instinct. 
Instinct of acquisition. 
Instinct of construction. 


There seem to be certain innate connections between the psycho- 
physical dispositions of some of these instincts and emotions, viz., 
between Anger, Positive Self-feeling, Sexual Emotion and Tender 
Emotion. If we add to the list the non-specific tendencies of 
sympathy, imitation, suggestion, pursuit of pleasure and avoidance 
of pain, we have, according to McDougall, all the primary impulses 
which go to make up the tissue of the human mind. 

An important variation of this scheme is to be seen in Mr. 
A. F. Shand’s view that joy and sorrow belong to the list of 
primary emotions and that tender emotion is complex, being indeed 
not a single emotion but a class consisting of many varieties, such 
as pity, gratitude, reverence, aspiration, reproach, repentance, 
pathos, all of which involve a blending of joy and sorrow in 
different forms and different proportions. Sorrow is recognisable 
by its two-fold tendency ‘‘to maintain the presence or thought of 
its object '’ and to improve it or restore it. Joy, while also having 
the former of these impulses, ‘‘ tends to maintain the object as it 
is, not to improve it.’’ The close relation between these two 
seemingly so opposite emotions is expressed in the words of 
Shakespeare: ‘‘ Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident.’’ 
Both share the same tendency to cling to their object. 

Complex or derivative emotions fall into two subclasses, 
according as they arise (1) from the simultaneous activity of two 
or more of the primary emotional dispositions functioning in 
isolation from one another, or (2) from the activity of one or more 
oi the primary emotional dispositions functioning as parts of a 
complex system of such dispositions centred about the idea of some 
object ; in other words, functioning within a sentiment. Examples 
of the first are admiration, which is a binary compound of wonder 
and negative self-feeling, and awe, which arises from the blending 
of admiration with fear, and is therefore a tertiary compound. 

Before giving examples of the second it is necessary to explain 
more precisely what is meant in modern psychology by a sentiment. 
If one considers the state of mind known as love or friendship for 
a particular person one finds that it cannot be summed up as a 
definite momentary or prolonged emotion, but that it involves a 
large number of emotions, which differ according to the circum- 
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stances under which they are aroused. The departure or absence 
of one’s friend arouses sorrow, his presence or return arouses joy, 
fear is experienced when he is threatened with injury or misfortune, 
anger is felt towards the person who inflicts the injury. Many 
other emotions may be aroused under other circumstances. These 
experiences can only be explained as the result of an organisation 
of the psycho-physical dispositions underlying the individual 
emotions referred to, about the psycho-physical disposition corres- 
ponding to the subject’s idea of his friend. It is sometimes stated 
that such emotional systems as these are not in themselves 
modifications of consciousness, and that consciousness only 
accompanies the individual emotions when they arise. It seems 
to me that this view does not do full justice to the facts. Taking 
the terms love and hate in their widest sense, as expressing all 
degrees of liking and disliking for persons and things, it may be 
said with some plausibility (though the matter is not entirely free 
from doubt) that they comprise all the possible forms of sentiment. 
If now, I happen to hate a person, I not only feel joy at his absence, 
sorrow in his presence, anger towards those who are kind to him, 
gratitude towards those who do him an injury, etc., but over and 
above these individual emotions I find that all thought of the 
person is tinged with displeasure and a certain hardness and 
repulsion. When any one of the other emotions is excited, these 
feelings mingle with it. They are never absent from any 
experience referring to the person. Similarly, mutatis mutandis, 
with the sentiment of love. Here all the feelings and emotions 
are to be imagined changed into their opposites. 

The doctrine of the sentiments was first stated in 1896, by Mr. 
A. F. Shand. It is undoubtedly one of the most important 
discoveries hitherto made in the realm of Emotional Psychology, 
since it furnishes the concept so badly needed, in terms of which 
to exhibit the systematic structure of the affective consciousness. 
Recently, Professor Ribot has described similar systems in his 
Essai sur les Passions, using the term ‘ passion’ to describe such 
states as gluttony, drankenness, love of sports and adventure, the 
passion for gambling, avarice, ambition, hate, jealousy, the 
passions for art, science, politics and religion, patriotism, the 
passion for morality, the collector’s passion for engravings, books, 
etc., the love of pleasure. Ribot himself regards passion as a 
prolonged and intellectualised emotion dominated by a ‘fixed 
idea.’ This fixed idea is the object of the passion, and forms a 
centre about which, by the processes of association, dissociation, 
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constructive imagination and especially affective reasoning based 
upon judgments of value (which we shall consider presently), the 
emotion becomes consolidated and endowed with stabi'ity. The 
passions which he enumerates, however, fall under the general 
headings of love and hate, in all cases except that of jealousy,— 
as was recently pointed out by Shand. Now, jealousy is a 
prolonged emotion, rather than a passion or sentiment, and it 
may serve as the illustration of our second class of complex 
emotions, those aroused within some sentiment. It seems to be a 
compound of fear and anger, aroused within the sentiment of love, 
either sexual love, or love of fame, power, etc. In some cases, 
positive self-feeling is a prominent ingredient. It is improbable 
that this is all the truth about the emotion, for young children and 
even animals are prone to it. Here is one of those cases of a 
perfectly definite problem which, if accurately solved, by means 
of numerous observations and careful analysis of literary and 
dramatic representations, e.g., Shakespeare’s Othello, could not 
fail to throw a flood of light upon many other parts of our subject 
as well, 

In sentiment or passion, the individual emotions and desires, 
instead of merely competing with one another, as independent 
emotions do, are controlled by the system of which they form the 
constituent elements. The lesser are subordinated to the greater, 
so that all converge towards realisation of the main end in view. 
The formation and growth of any particular passion are determined 
partly by external conditions—example, favourable circumstances, 
etc.—more especially by internal conditions, of which the tempera- 
ment or, as it might be called, mental diathesis, is the most 
important. This special mental diathesis it is which determines 
that,—in the case, say, of love of power—joy of a particular nature 
should be aroused on the first occasion of the object’s presence, 
followed by sorrow and desire on its departure, which stimulate the 
subject to a pursuit of it. Success in the pursuit once more gives 
rise to joy. This general cycle of joy, sorrow, desire and renewed 
joy, by continued repetition, brings about the consolidation of the 
Passion. Joy is the essential element. 

One very important sentiment is the self-regarding sentiment. 
This becomes consolidated as soon as the consciousness of self has 
arisen in the child’s mind. It may also be called self-respect. 
Respect for another person is “‘a sympathetic reflexion of his 
own self-respect,” says McDougall. ‘‘ We respect those who 
respect themselves.” The organisation of a multiplicity of 
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emotional dispositions within this system in the course of individual 
experience is the chief psychological condition of the development 
of volition. In cases where we seem to act “‘in the line of greatest 
resistance,’’ to use James’s phrase, the violent emotion and impulse 
of which we are intensely conscious are combated and defeated by 
the cumulative force of the organised emotional system which 
constitutes the personality. 

Before leaving this strictly psychological account of the 
elements of emotional consciousness I cannot refrain from a 
passing reference to the important experimental method of 
** psycho-analysis,’’ which Freud, Jung, and others have employed 
with such conspicuous success in the investigations of certain cases 
of psychopathology, and which is likely to prove equally fruitful 
in the experimental investigation of the normal mental complexes 
of intellect and emotion. In this method, the subject is required 
to react to a number of stimulus words read out to him, by reply- 
ing, in each case, as quickly as possible with the first word that 
occurs to his mind. Both the associated word and the time, 
measured in tenths of a second by a stop-watch, taken by the 
stimulus to call up this word, or the ‘‘ association-time,”’ as it is 
called, are noted by the experimenter. The nature of the associa- 
tions, whether normal or unusual, and the length of the association 
times, whether shortened, prolonged, or normal, throw light not 
only upon the nature of the subject’s supraliminal consciousness, 
thus supplementing his own introspective reports, but also, and 
more especially, upon processes occurring in his sub-consciousness 
and eluding direct introspection. It would take us too far afield 
to enter here into any discussion of Freud’s theory of Verdrangung, 
or repression of psychopathological complexes, or of their repre- 
sentation in consciousness, in certain cases, by their opposites. 
Little use has hitherto been made of the method in normal 
psychology, but with adequate psychological training on the part 
of both subject and experimenter and complete mutual confidence 
between them, its value for the experimental study of emotion and 
passion should prove to be enormous. For interpretation of the 
results, no definite rules can be laid down. The evidence must be 
considered in the mass as well as in detail, and the later experiments 
must be specially devised (the list should consist of specially 
selected words) in order to test the hypotheses formed on the basis 
of the earlier results. 


II. It may cause surprise to some readers that I have not 
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devoted a certain amount of space in the preceding section to the 
consideration of the origins of the so-called moral emotions. By 
these are generally meant the altruistic emotions, of which the 
typical instance is Benevolence. Some scientists even go so far 
as to state categorically that ‘‘ Moral conduct is social conduct.” 
This is a mere blunder. Morality is concerned with all forms of 
individual experience. The origin of some of these forms may be 
more apparent than that of others; although natural selection 
would seem capable of explaining altruistic tendencies, or tenden- 
cies subservient to the welfare of the tribe, clan, or species, quite 
as readily as those subserving the welfare of the individual. Our 
central problem, however, is to investigate the value of present-day 
human consciousness, and for this purpose the general theory of 
the sentiments together with an insight into the way in which these 
sentiments arise and form a complex emotional system or developed 
character, are of more help than a knowledge of the origin of 
altruistic emotions, whether they have their source in the parental 
instinct or in the gregarious instinct or in some other primitive 
tendency. Professor Westermarck in his monumental work, 
The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, devotes many 
pages to a discussion of what he terms the ‘‘ moral emotions.’’ 
These emotions are, according to him, the emotions of moral 
approval and disapproval which are respectively related to Anger 
and Revenge on the one side and Gratitude and other forms of 
Kindly Emotion on the other; and all of these states fall under the 
general heading, Retributive Emotions. According to Wester- 
marck, all moral concepts and moral judgments are based upon 
these emotions. It is not my intention to discuss this theory. 
Whether correct or not, it envisages the problem of Emotions and 
Morals in a totally different form from that which I have set before 
me for consideration, and I explicitly mention it in order to avoid 
misunderstanding. Moral consciousness is conterminous with 
emotional and volitional consciousness. Praise and blame are but 
incidents in the story, 

The great objection to the ‘Moral Sense’ school has always 
been that it seems to make ‘‘ moral approval’’ simply an emotion 
among other competing emotions, and so to undermine the validity 
and authority of its judgments. Yet the alternative, and generally 
preferred, course of classifying all judgments of value under the 
heading ‘‘ Reason” is a questionable one. Although we may 
agree with Sidgwick, for instance, in holding that the principles of 
Prudence, Rational Benevolence, and Equity are axiomatic for all 
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Moral Philosophy, nevertheless we find that, when we endeavour 
to bring them into relation with actual life and put them into 
practice, they involve us in interminable casuistry, and, when 
re-examined in the light of such detailed experience, appear reduced 
to mere tautology. The values are not here but in the concrete 
emotional life. Intellect is no doubt of great importance in the 
moral life, since by it alone can we trace the effects of conduct 
upon ourselves and upon the world at large, or—which comes to 
the same thing—obtain a full knowledge of what that conduct 
really is. This knowledge forms an integral part of the conduct 
as object for valuation. Valuation by whom or by what? Not 
by some special faculty of the mind, whether reason, or moral 
sense, or conscience, but by the entire personality, in so far as ii is 
developed and systematised. 

The notion of value is of economic origin, and first occurs in 
explicit form in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, where it is 
identified with the satisfaction of man’s needs and desires; but 
only recently has it been made the subject of specialised study. 
The chief names deserving of mention in this regard, after 
Nietzsche, are those of Ehrenfels, Kreibig, Meinong, Eisler, Cohn 
and Witasek in Germany, Tarde and Ribot in France, and 
Miinsterberg and Urban in America. Kreibig defines value as 
follows :—*‘ By value in general, I mean the importance that the 
content of a sensation or of a thought has for the subject by 
virtue of the actual emotion or emotional disposition com- 
bined with this content either immediately or by association.” 
Witasek writes:—‘‘ Value is always in intimate relation (o 
desire,’ and again, ‘‘ In morals, the essential is the value; there, 
all value is feeling and inversely all feeling is value.’’ In the 
judgment of value it is probable that the feeling determines the 
judgment. Nevertheless, some psychologists and philosophers 
hold the contrary view. Meinong, for example, contends that the 
pleasure which constitutes a value, being only recognised as such 
by a judgment, is secondary to that judgment which is the necessary 
condition of its existence. The inevitable biological view ‘5 
represented by Eisler, who writes :—‘‘ The true explanation is that 
which traces back the values to the generic functions of the vital 
activity, that is, to the constant mode of reaction of the ultimate 
elements, to the elementary processes; which deduces them 
ultimately from the principle of organic conservation, understood 
not in the metaphysical sense, but in the empirical sense of oscilla- 
tion about a perfect state of equilibrium.’’ Ribot’s contribution 
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to the subject is an important book on The Logic of the Feelings, 
in which he has described forms of ‘‘affective reasoning”’ consisting 
of a concatenation of judgments of value all of which are directed 
towards, and derive their value from, some particular end. <A 
good example is that of an individual inspired by some all- 
absorbing passion, 

This subject is intensely interesting and most important, but 
I cannot linger over it.* It is sufficient to have emphasized the 
distinction between existential judgments (ordinary judgments of 
objective fact) on the one hand, and judgments of value, on the 
other. These latter judgments are an integral part of the subject 
matter of psychology. For an imaginary external observer, states 
of consciousness are matter for existential judgments. For the 
subject himself they are also matter for judgments of value. This 
it is which makes psychology so peculiar a science and so important 
as an introduction to ethics and religious philosophy. 

Since man is in course of development here below, both 
individually and generically, his Chief Good or End is but partly 
apparent. Hegel's doctrine of Personality or Self-realization— 
“Be a person, and treat others as persons ’’—would seem to be 
most in harmony with psychological data, if we interpret personality 
in the light of the partial results hitherto achieved. No system of 
ethics can be entirely free from intuitionism, but an economy in 
the number of intuitions appealed to might be effected by summing 
up the principles of duty in the words: ‘‘ Seek always the Highest 
Good.’’ Experience teaches us that the richer and better organised 
is our character the greater is our good, and that the helping of 
others to greater possibilities of personality still further enriches 
our own. Discipline, intellectual enlightenment, much renuncia- 
tion and an ever-present readiness for it, are of course necessary 
for the individual and are proved to be so by the value-experiences 
of the race. Moreover, the maxim leads us to anything rather 
than to a comfortable egoistic doctrine of self-culture. The 
potentialities of the soul cannot be discovered except through 
experience, but experience teaches us that consciousness of a higher 
value results from self-denial and strenuous battle and even much 
physical pain, in certain cases and in the long run, than from 
slothful passivity, timorous inaction, or careless enjoyment. 

‘  .... + To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering.” 
* I have discussed the subject in a recent article on ‘‘ The Logic of the 
Emotions,” in The Quest, vol. iii, July 1912. 
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Such estimates are no doubt subjective, as all strictly psycho- 
logical facts must be. But are they therefore to be dismissed 
forthwith as arbitrary? Reason, it is generally admitted, is the 
evidence both of itself and of the truth of its object, and needs no 
external criterion. May it not be so with the universe of values? 
Moral insight does not, indeed, arise full-blown in the individual 
consciousness. As Canon Rashdall says :—‘‘ Self-evident truths 
are not truths which are evident to everybody. There are degrees 
of moral illumination just as there are degrees of musical sensibility 
or of mathematical acuteness.’’ There must, too, be fluctuation of 
preferences from individual to individual, corresponding to their 
varying powers of experiencing vivid emotion. But despite these 
differences, and the variations of character which arise out of them, 
there seems to exist a pronounced tendency towards fundamental 
agreement, Mr. Balfour has remarked upon the curious combina- 
tion of great divergence in the ways of thinking upon ethical 
problems with equally great agreement as regards the conclusions 
arrived at, which is shown in the writings of moralists. This fact 
seems to indicate that such theories should be classed as examples 
of the ‘‘ logic of the feelings,’’ whose nature has been described 
for us by Professor Ribot. It supports the general view adopted 
in this essay. 

Before passing on to a consideration of religious emotion and 
other forms of religious experience I cannot omit some reference, 
however brief and inadequate, to the question of the psychology 
of Music. The close relation between music and morals has been 
the subject of remark from very early times. Plato desired to 
banish certain modes or scales of music from his ideal state, viz., 
the Ionian and Lydian, because they were too effeminate and ‘ lax.’ 
On the other hand, he attached high moral value to the Dorian 
and Phrygian modes, since the one represented suitably ‘‘ the 
tones and accents of a brave man engaged in a feat of arms, or 
in any violent operation, who, if he fails of success, or encounters 
wounds and death, or falls into any other calamity, in all such 
contingencies with unflinching endurance parries the blows of 
fortune ’’; the other, again, expressed ‘‘ the feelings of one who 
is engaged in an occupation not violent, but peaceful and uncon- 
strained ;—it may be, using persuasion and entreaty, addressing 
either a prayer to a god, or instruction and advice to a man; OF, 
on the other hand, lending himself to the prayers or advice Of 
persuasion of another, and after this succeeding to his wish; and 
not behaving arrogantly, but acting in all these circumstances 
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with soberness and moderation, and in the same spirit acquiescing 
in every result." That music, again, is the art of expressing 
emotion by means of sounds has been the unshaken belief of the 
majority of great musicians, and also of many philosophers, among 
whom Schopenhauer is the most prominent example. Music, like 
poetry, seems to have had its origin in dancing (especially the 
pantomime-dance), which is probably the earliest of the arts and 
is to be regarded as a specialised form of that expenditure of 
superfluous energy known as Play. In its earliest forms it was a 
social activity, predominantly characterised by accuracy of rhythm, 
the social utility of which in pursuits involving concerted action 
is obvious. Indeed among certain of the Kaffir tribes of 
the present day, a mistake in rhythm in their concerted 
songs and dances is punished with death (Wallaschek, Primitive 
Music). The social characteristic is also apparent not only 
in the use of incantations in primitive magic, and in the fact 
that upon the ancient monuments musicians are never repre- 
sented singly but always in a group assisting at some 
ceremony; it is even prominent as late as the XVIII century in 
the compositions of musicians like Bach and Handel, whose 
cantatas and oratorios were written for the use of the community, 
not for the delectation of art-critics. . 

The emotional theory of music is not without its rival, in the 
shape of a more “intellectualistic’’ view, supported by Kant, 
Herbart, Lotze and even Rousseau, and expressed in its most 
concise and classical form by the Viennese critic Hanslick, whose 
book Vom musikalisch-Schénen first appeared in 1854. According 
to Hanslick, music is concerned only with sounds, not with any 
subject, emotional or other. In its essence, it consists of sound- 
forms in incessant movement, the auditory equivalent of arabesques 
in continuous kaleidoscopic change. 

Hanslick does indeed admit that music may express the dynamic 
aspect of emotions, but not their contents. The theory is not 
unfitted to describe the achievements of mere technique and 
virtuosity, but as a general description of the art, the evidence 
against it is overwhelming. It is well known that Gluck, when 
composing the movement in Jphigeneia in Aulide expressing 
the anger of Achilles, behaved so strangely in the street that he 
barely escaped arrest. Gounod openly declared an implacable 
hatred of mere formalism, and regarded emotion as the essence 
and meaning of music. Wagner writes of the domain of sounds, 
which he compares to an unbounded ocean, with the science of 
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Such estimates are no doubt subjective, as all strictly psycho- 
logical facts must be. But are they therefore to be dismissed 
forthwith as arbitrary? Reason, it is generally admitted, is the 
evidence both of itself and of the truth of its object, and needs no 
external criterion. May it not be so with the universe of values? 
Moral insight does not, indeed, arise full-blown in the individual 
consciousness. As Canon Rashdall says :—‘‘ Self-evident truths 
are not truths which are evident to everybody. There are degrees 
of moral illumination just as there are degrees of musical sensibility 
or of mathematical acuteness.’’ There must, too, be fluctuation of 
preferences from individual to individuai, corresponding to their 
varying powers of experiencing vivid emotion. But despite these 
differences, and the variations of character which arise out of them, 
there seems to exist a pronounced tendency towards fundamental 
agreement, Mr. Balfour has remarked upon the curious combina- 
tion of great divergence in the ways of thinking upon ethical 
problems with equally great agreement as regards the conclusions 
arrived at, which is shown in the writings of moralists. This fact 
seems to indicate that such theories should be classed as examples 
of the “‘logic of the feelings,’’ whose nature has been described 
for us by Professor Ribot. It supports the general view adopted 
in this essay. 

Before passing on to a consideration of religious emotion and 
other forms of religious experience I cannot omit some reference, 
however brief and inadequate, to the question of the psychology 
of Music. The close relation between music and morals has been 
the subject of remark from very early times. Plato desired to 
banish certain modes or scales of music from his ideal state, viz., 
the Ionian and Lydian, because they were too effeminate and ‘ lax.’ 
On the other hand, he attached high moral value to the Dorian 
and Phrygian modes, since the one represented suitably ‘‘ the 
tones and accents of a brave man engaged in a feat of arms, or 
in any violent operation, who, if he fails of success, or encounters 
wounds and death, or falls into any other calamity, in all such 
contingencies with unflinching endurance parries the blows of 
fortune’; the other, again, expressed ‘‘ the feelings of one who 
is engaged in an occupation not violent, but peaceful and uncon- 
strained ;—it may be, using persuasion and entreaty, addressing 
either a prayer to a god, or instruction and advice to a man; OF, 
on the other hand, lending himself to the prayers or advice of 
persuasion of another, and after this succeeding to his wish; and 
not behaving arrogantly, but acting in all these circumstances 
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with soberness and moderation, and in the same spirit acquiescing 
in every result.”” That music, again, is the art of expressing 
emotion by means of sounds has been the unshaken belief of the 
majority of great musicians, and also of many philosophers, among 
whom Schopenhauer is the most prominent example. Music, like 
poetry, seems to have had its origin in dancing (especially the 
pantomime-dance), which is probably the earliest of the arts and 
is to be regarded as a specialised form of that expenditure of 
superfluous energy known as Play. In its earliest forms it was a 
social activity, predominantly characterised by accuracy of rhythm, 
the social utility of which in pursuits involving concerted action 
is obvious. Indeed among certain of the Kaffir tribes of 
the present day, a mistake in rhythm in their concerted 
songs and dances is punished with death (Wallaschek, Primitive 
Music). The social characteristic is also apparent not only 
in the use of incantations in primitive magic, and in the fact 
that upon the ancient monuments musicians are never repre- 
sented singly but always in a group assisting at some 
ceremony; it is even prominent as late as the XVIII century in 
the compositions of musicians like Bach and Handel, whose 
cantatas and oratorios were written for the use of the community, 
not for the delectation of art-critics. 

The emotional theory of music is not without its rival, in the 
shape of a more “ intellectualistic’’ view, supported by Kant, 
Herbart, Lotze and even Rousseau, and expressed in its most 
concise and classical form by the Viennese critic Hanslick, whose 
book Vom musikalisch-Schénen first appeared in 1854. According 
to Hanslick, music is concerned only with sounds, not with any 
subject, emotional or other. In its essence, it consists of sound- 
forms in incessant movement, the auditory equivalent of arabesques 
in continuous kaleidoscopic change. 

Hanslick does indeed admit that music may express the dynamic 
aspect of emotions, but not their contents. The theory is not 
unfitted to describe the achievements of mere technique and 
virtuosity, but as a general description of the art, the evidence 
against it is overwhelming. It is well known that Gluck, when 
composing the movement in Jphigeneia in Aulide expressing 
the anger of Achilles, behaved so strangely in the street that he 
barely escaped arrest. Gounod openly declared an implacable 
hatred of mere formalism, and regarded emotion as the essence 
and meaning of music. Wagner writes of the domain of sounds, 
which he compares to an unbounded ocean, with the science of 
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harmony as its regulative law: ‘‘It is the material of which the 
innumerable nuances in pitch, timbre or intensity are the adequate 
and natural expressions of the innumerable nuances which can be 
displayed by pure emotion, emotion in itself, independently of all 
the causes which explain it, of all the particular circumstances 
which characterise it.”’ 

Particular emotions cannot be adequately expressed by sounds, 
since they involve the idea of a particular object. Only generalised 
emotions can be so expressed, if indeed it is justifiable to use the 
distinction of particular and general in this sense at all. In opera 
the music is much more general than the words, and we know that 
Wagner in many scenes of his operas composed the melody before 
the words. A certain amount of individuality is contributed by 
the different emotional characteristics of the different instruments 
of the orchestra, whereby the effect may be produced of emotional 
conflict between distinct individuals. The Leitmotiv is a device 
which, though partly conventional, completely fulfils its purpose 
of singling out a particular individual or a particular emotion. 
Those who go so far, however, as to assign to each key and scale 
its appropriate emotion, do so at their peril. Thus the key of 
E flat minor, which for Schubert was the expression of the Trinity, 
in the view of Grétry indicated ‘‘an immanent catastrophe!" 
In my own opinion, music expresses an emotional life peculiar to 
itself. The emotions represented are not the emotions of every-day 
life, nor are they even idealised forms of these emotions, Even 
to say that they are analogous to them is not literally correct. 
Nevertheless, there is a dynamic relation between the two domains, 
and this it is which constitutes the moral significance of music. 


III. In the psychological analysis of religious experience the 
greatest authority is undoubtedly the late Professor William James. 
His Gifford Lectures on The Varieties of Religious Experience 
have now been ten years before the world, but, in spite of much 
adverse criticism from representatives of the most widely diverging 
views in these matters, they still (on the whole) form the most 
unbiassed, the most profound, and psychologically the most 
faithful and accurate description of the facts of the religious 
consciousness. They are probably very familiar to all my readers, 
and I will therefore not weary them with details. 1 should like, 
however, to remind them of the general conclusions at which James 
arrives after a full consideration of descriptions of various forms 
of religious experience collected by Professor Starbuck and others 
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(by means of questionnaires, etc.) as well as by himself. He 
writes:—‘‘ Summing up in the broadest possible way the 
characteristics of the religious life, as we have found them, it 
includes the following beliefs : 

(1) That the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe 
from which it draws its chief significance. 

(2) That union or harmonious relation with that higher universe 
is our true end. 

(3) That prayer or inner communion with the spirit thereof—be 
that spirit ‘God’ or ‘ Law’—is a process wherein work 
is really done, and spiritual energy flows in and produces 
effects, psychological or material, within the phenomenal 
world. 

Religion includes also the following psychological 
characteristics : 

(4) A new zest which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes the 
form either of lyrical enchantment or of appeal to earnest- 
ness and heroism. 

(5) An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to others, a preponderance of loving affections.” 








Again, looking for a ‘‘common nucleus "’ under the “‘ discre- 
pancies of the creeds,”’ he finds :— 

(1) An uneasiness which, ‘‘ reduced to its simplest terms, is 

a sense that there is something wrong about us as we 
naturally stand.”’ , 

(2) The solution of this uneasiness, which is ‘‘a sense that 
we are saved from the wrongness by making proper 
connections with the higher powers.” 

James explains this more fully as follows :—‘* The individual, 
so far as he suffers from his wrongness and criticises it, is to that 
extent consciously beyond it, and in at least possible touch with 
something higher, if anything higher exist. Along with the wrong 
part there is thus a better part of him, even though it may be but 
a most helpless germ. With which part he should identify his real 
being is by no means obvious at this stage; but when stage (2)— 
the stage of solution or salvation—arrives, the man identifies his 
real being with the germinal higher part of himself ; and does so 
in the following way. He becomes conscious that this higher part 
is conterminous and continuous with a more of the same quality, 
which is operative in the universe outside of him, and which he 
can keep in working touch with, and in a fashion get on board of 
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and save himself when all his lower being has gone to pieces in 
the wreck.”’ 

In working out this position still further, James makes use of 
F. W. H. Myers’s conception of the subliminal self, and the one 
great and fundamental objection to be brought against him is that 
he fails to follow this line of argument to its logical conclusion. 
It is held by some modern scientists that the subliminal is a psycho- 
logical fiction,—that purely physiological processes in the brain, 
unaccompanied by consciousness, are sufficient to account for the 
facts. The problem is a complicated one, but it may be worth 
while for me to point out that the decision turns upon the nature 
of thought. Results are constantly obtained by unconscious 
agency, which seem to imply genuine thought-activity. Now if 
thought were merely a superior or more complicated form of 
association, an urconscious physiological process can be easily 
conceived such as would explain the result. As a fact, however, 
association is but the handmaid of thought, providing, by virtue 
of a certain viability of the memory in certain directions, material, 
in the form of ideas, upon which thought exerts a definite selective 
activity, An adequate physiological substitute for this is difficult 
to imagine. There are some psychologists who consider that 
thought, as such, has no physiological correlate at all. However 
this may be, assuming the adequacy of the evidence for a subliminal 
self, a reference to this subliminal explains most if not all of the 
phenomena of sudden conversion, mysticism, etc. James’s incon- 
sistency in the matter appears in the following passage :—‘‘ But 
if you, being orthodox Christians, ask me as a_ psychologist 
whether the reference of a phenomenon to a subliminal self does 
not exclude the notion of the direct presence of the Deity altogether, 
I have to say frankly that as a psychologist I do not see why it 
necessarily should. The lower manifestations of the Subliminal, 
indeed, fall within the resources of the personal subject: his 
ordinary sense-material, inattentively taken in and subconsciously 
remembered and combined, will account for all his usual automat- 
isms. But just as our primary wide-awake consciousness throws 
open our senses to the touch of things material, so it is logically 
conceivable that if there be higher spiritual agencies that can 
directly touch us, the psychological condition of their doing so 
might be our possession of a subconscious region which alone 
should yield access to them. The hubbub of the waking life 
might close a door which in the dreamy Subliminal might remain 
ajar or open.”’ 
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It is not the scientific psychologist who is speaking here. If 
one puts any faith at all in an hypothesis, one’s scientific duty is 
to press it to the uttermost. This has been done by later writers 
on the subject before us. It may also be remarked that if the 
subliminal has too frequently been used as a Deus ex machina, 
where shall we find the Deus ex machiné itself if not in spiritism ? 

Another general criticism to be passed on James is that he has 
not been sufficiently discriminating with his material. Pathological 
cases are not of equal value with normal ones, and although the 
distinction between pathological and normal is not easy to draw, 
the psychiatrist has now a sufficient body of systematised 
knowledge at his disposal to enable him to give decisive judgments 
in a great number of cases. To say, as James does, that “ for 
aught we know to the contrary, 103° or 104° Fahrenheit might be 
a much more favourable temperature for truths to germinate and 
sprout in, than the more ordinary blood-heat of 97 or 98 degrees,”’ 
smacks somewhat of levity. One can imagine the philosophers 
hieing, notebook in hand, to the wards of our fever hospitals, to 
take down the words of wisdom that fall from the patients’ lips! 
On the other hand, the explanation, in terms of psychopathology, 
of unusual religious experiences has been grossly overdone in 
certain quarters. I refer especially to, but leave unnamed, Binet- 
Sanglé’s impossible book, of which the second volume appeared 
last year, and yet a third is promised; in which special pleading 
of the most barefaced kind is combined with a half-knowledge of 
psychiatry far worse than ignorance, and of which one of the most 
distinguished of French psychiatrists, M. Bernard Leroy, has said : 
““He (B.S.) could not have been less successful in his daring 
attempt.’ 

The importance of James’s work is to be looked for in his 
description, analysis, and appreciation of his data—the facts of 
religious experience—not in his own explanation of them. The 
results of the researches carried on by the Society for Psychical 
Research during the last twenty or thirty years are of great psycho- 
logical value, and very significant, but they hardly suffice as the 
foundations of a religion. On the other hand, James was probably 
the most skilful introspectionist that the world has ever produced, 
and his first care was to leave no aspect of a psychical fact unnoticed 
or unappreciated. For him judgments of value are as real as 
existential judgments,—or rather they express the inner reality of 
which existential judgments give merely an external description. 
Moreover, he knew what religious emotion was in his own personal 
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experience. In the case of some other writers on the subject, not 
only is this not so, but even while openly admitting it, they contend 
that it has no bearing upon the scientific treatment of the question. 
It may be true that, as Frazer believes, magic is more primitive 
than religion, and that religion arises as a tentative substitute for 
the more imperious methods of incantation. Nevertheless to say, 
as H6ffding does, that “it is by the path of resignation that one 
passes from magic to religion. In retaining his desire [to assure 
his goods or values] man seeks to bring about by the aid of more 
puissant beings that which is beyond his own power,’’—to say this 
is to prejudge the whole question of the essential nature of religion. 
Before the results of the anthropologists can be interpreted at all 
satisfactorily, we need the fullest account of the developed religious 
consciousness that introspective psychology can give us. Of this, 
the experience of value is undoubtedly the essence, and therefore, 
instead of saying with H6ffding that religion is the satisfaction of 
the need felt by some people to assure the conservation of their 
values,—physical, mental, moral, and zsthetic,—a religious person 
would contend that it is the whole system of values in so far as 
these values are thought of and felt as a hierarchy dependent upon 
an immanent cause transcending not only our own personality but 
also those of all the other finite individuals of the Universe. 

One essential constituent of religious emotion seems to me to 
be gratitude,—gratitude not only for the values which we do not 
ourselves make but also for our own limited power of making 
values for ourselves in certain cases. As Henley says :— 


** Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.”’ 


There is also Joy, which we have seen to be the essential 
element in the passion of Love. Fear cannot enter into it. 
Perfect love, which means perfect courage, casteth out fear. 
Sorrow seems essential to it, and in combination with joy gives 
the various forms of tender emotion mentioned earlier in this paper 
and joins up the religious emotion with one aspect of the zsthetic. 


IV. Religious feeling would seem to be the one sentiment or 
passion which allows of a many-sided development of character 
without deformation. It is doubtful whether we can say, with a 
recent writer on this subject, that the object about which the 
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emotional dispositions are organised is Perfection, since no distinct 
idea, or even intuition, can be obtained of the meaning of this 
term. The good old-fashioned term God seems good enough for 
our purpose, and since the personal relation between two individuals 
is the highest we know or can conceive, the natural tendency is 
for us to conceive of our relation to God in the same way. The 
religious attitude must be anthropomorphic, but the anthropomor- 
phism is the beginning, not the end. Keeping strictly to 
experience, and not indulging in any 4 priori religious philosophis- 
ing, we find that the tendency is for this personal relation to grow 
continually in value and wealth of detail with the progress of the 
religious life. 

I have spoken but little about the intellectual side of ethics and 
religion. It should, however, be distinctly understood that reason 
enters into our scheme of values. As is well known, Sidgwick 
detected a fundamental tendency in the more developed forms of 
consciousness which he calls ‘‘ the desire to do what is right and 
reasonable as such.’’ The satisfaction of this desire is a value, 
and it is one of the essential values of the higher life. Aristotle, 
after describing an ethical system for Greek gentlemen, in which 
the central idea was the moderating of the emotions, proceeded 
to sketch out a life of @ewpia or philosophic contemplation, which 
was alone worthy of the philosopher and his God. This tendency 
to give excessive value to intellectual activity has remained with 
us ever since. Nevertheless, while denying it a paramount or, 
as it were, ruling importance, we can say that it is a sine qua non 
for morals. Virtue is at least knowledge. As some one has said : 
‘‘ There is no more appalling sight than ignorance in action.” 

The universe of values is not lawless or anarchic. It contains 
the evidence of its degrees of precedence in itself. The relative 
values of goods are intuitively discerned by the intellectually and 
morally trained individual. The only alternative is scepticism of 
the direst kind, emotional and intellectual alike,—a tumultuous 
Nietzschean view which would indeed make of life 


“s . . a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Wass Daal. 
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SOCIETY AND LIBERALISM IN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY.* 


Tue word ‘ Liberalism ’’ in this lecture will have quite a special 
meaning, for I shall not speak, as some of you might have expected, 
about party Liberalism. We have a word in German which 
expresses the kind of Liberalism I mean: it is Kultur-Liberalismus, 
the Liberalism of civilisation. I want to speak of that Liberalism, 
more comprehensive than party Liberalism, which means a certain 
very distinct phase in the development of economic history. This 
Liberalism of civilisation, or of Kultur, is the Liberalism which 
represents in general the character of the English mind and the 
character of the English nature. It is that Liberalism which 
divides the old times—with their feudal institutions, their gilds, 
restrictions and regulations of varying character—from the modern 
development of economic history. If we wished to draw the line 
in regard to economic thought we could say that this Liberalism 
of culture is in opposition to the teaching of the old medizval 
philosophy—the philosophy of the Catholic Church on the one hand 
and the philosophy of state absolutism on the other. It is very 
difficult to give a specific definition of the Liberalism of civilisation 
which we in Germany frequently call English Liberalism. There 
is, for instance, the idea which is so very English that every 
individual has a right to do what he likes. ‘* Mr. Bright,’’ said 
Matthew Arnold, ‘“‘ who loves to walk in the old ways of the 
constitution, said forcibly in one of his great speeches, what many 
other people are every day saying less forcibly, that the central idea 
of English life and politics is the assertion of personal liberty.” 
To this characteristic of liberty we have to add the respect which 
is paid to foreigners coming to this country, the respect which 
is paid to religions and races of all kinds, and also the fact that all 
regulations are simply intended to protect and help the individual. 
For example, the English police are there to help and protect the 
individual and not to restrain him. All these are broad views 
common in England to Liberals and Conservatives and all parties 
alike. In Germany when we talk about this subject—about this 
liberal mind which we unfortunately have not got—we frequently 
cite the fact that in England two such men as Gladstone and 
Disraeli may be close friends, may be seen leaving the Houses of 
Parliament arm in arm after a hard fight in the chamber. In 
Germany that would not be possible. I could not imagine a great 
Socialist, or even an advanced Radical, being friendly with a Tory 
and showing it in the open and public way that is usual in England. 
Such liberalism is greatly admired in Germany, and if we wish to 
study its origin we must certainly go to English economic history. 

ne of the most important elements in this kind of liberalism 


* Substance of an address delivered before the Sociological Society, 
June 11, 1912; Mr. J. A. Spender in the chair. 
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is shown in the valuation of the social position of men. One may, 
I think, say that there is no society—I am now speaking of Societ~ 
in the special sense—more exclusive and more snobbish than the 
English. In Germany when we want to call a person a snob we 
find a difficulty in expressing the meaning except by making use 
of the English word. We say, Er ist ein snob—thereby implying 
that both word and thing come from the English. This snobbish- 
ness, this exclusiveness of Society in England is, however, of a 
merely private character. The position which any man occupies 
in Society does not in England affect his position in public life. 
It means very little to the career of an Englishman if he is the son 
of an earl, if his uncle is a minister, or his father a diplomat. In 
Germany it is the place one has in Society which is the beginning 
of the ladder reaching to official position and public influence. To 
be the son of a count is certainly in Germany a very good start for 
an Official career. Indeed, so largely has the mind of the German 
public been influenced by the esteem in which social rank is held 
that the son of a count wishing to enter a banking house would 
probably gain an advantage from the fact of his being the son of a 
count. With us a man will strive to become possessed of an estate in 
the country, to secure an entail and become a nobleman, not merely 
for the purpose of entering into certain classes of Society, but 
because he knows that his sons will thereby be eligible for official 
positions which otherwise they could never obtain. In Germany 
therefore, you see, the position one has in Society largely determines 
the position one has as a citizen, and this is certainly in contrast 
to the idea that the public or national merits of any man ought to 
determine his social position. One should not, however, infer that 
such a state of affairs always means that there is real corruption 
going on in Germany. On the contrary. The Government in 
Germany will regard the preferment of a nobleman as a necessary 
raison d’état. Your standing in Society is considered to be more 
or less a guarantee of your being an upholder of the Government, 
of your being a Conservative, a guarantee that you will be a true 
seconder of government proposals and of its conduct. For more 
than 25 years the government in Germany has been identified with 
the interests, the privileges, and the wishes of the high society 
classes or the aristocracy; and as a consequence it has sought to 
make those who are not identified with official policy bear the 
stamp of inferiority as regards public usefulness and value. There 
is a word we use which expresses what I mean, but I cannot 
translate it into English. If officials want to know in Germany 
whether a man is really good as a citizen or fit for a public office, 
the question is sometimes asked whether he is gesinnungstiichtig : 
that is, is he ‘‘ non-suspect ’’ to the government, especially not 
revolutionary in his ideas. It is easy therefore to understand that 
those who are ambitious of reaching certain positions in society 
must conform to the politics of the government. Accordingly we 
see that many great business men whose interest it would be io 
stand, in many ways, for liberty are reactionary in their public 
opinions, ; ; 

I do not say that in England such thi 
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or manufacturer whose commercial interests would lead him to be 
a Free Trader, might for the sake of certain Society ambitions join 
the Tariff Reform League; but if so he would be a man already so 
rich that he could afford to take the opposite point of view in order 
to gain his ambitions. His Society ambitions have become 
stronger than his business ambitions. In Germany this is very 
seldom the case. Our business people are not yet so much guided 
by leisure class sentiments. On the other hand, if you take the 
English position in general you find that the political view has 
much less to do with social standing than it has in Germany. 
Society in England is a private affair. It is largely influenced by 
the fact of whether you belong to certain families or have wealth to 
spend on social functions. This may be a disagreeable feature, 
but at any rate it isa private matter. With us things are different. 
In England the highest official position will not give the entrée to 
certain coteries, and on the other hand nobody whose aim it is to 
be respected as a good patriot and a good citizen is obliged to 
belong to any special set in Society. In Germany the value which 
attaches a man’s social position to his public or official position 
induces everybody to seek a title or honour or decoration 
which will give him the cachet of the class he is ambitious of 
belonging to. Even the university examination may be such an 
honour, In Germany we have some university seminaries with a 
reputation as ‘‘ doctor factories’’—their degrees can be got too 
easily. A man who wants to go into industry or commerce passes 
in a particular subject and then in public life he is called ‘* Herr 
Doctor,” a title which is of the highest importance to him. Shop 
assistants, for instance, no longer like to be called assistants 
or to be styled simply ‘‘ Mr.’’ They want to be ‘“‘private’’ officials 
(Privatbeamte). In short, it is of enormous importance in Germany 
to what class you belong. Titles, honours, decorations and the 
fact of belonging to a certain class largely determine the valuation 
of a man for public life. This state of affairs is feudal, medizval ; 
it reflects in part the gild spirit. It is at any rate opposed to the 
idea that everybody, whatever his place in society, may have equal 
rights as a citizen and that the worth of his labour must be the 
measure of his public distinction and remuneration. This latter 
idea was recognised by Frederic the Great. On one occasion a 
Count wanted to put his rather ignorant son into the army and in 
applying to the King reminded him of his family position; 
Frederic replied: ‘‘ Young Counts who do not learn anything are 
ignorant everywhere. In England the son of the King is only a 
plain sailor on a ship in training for the naval service. In case 
a miracle should occur and a count do something really good, he 
ought not to lay strees on his birth or title, which are only silly 
matters compared with le mérit personnel.”’ 

Now I want to show how very early you in England achieved 
this state of liberty and freedom, and I will give the reasons later. 
Let me read a short passage from an excellent book, written in the 
middle of the 18th century by Josiah Tucker :* “England enjoys 
a rag Menarcin advantage over France, as the bulk of our people 
may be concerned in trade, if they please, without any reputation 
to their families. No man need leave off trade, when he finds 


* Reflections on Naturalisation, by Josiah Tucker, 1753. 
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himself rich, in order to be regarded as a gentleman. It is likewise 
no scandal for younger brothers of the most ancient families to be 
bred up to trade and business.’’ And of France he says that the 
bourgeois, ‘* when he gets rich is desirous of quitting so dishonour- 
able an employ, wherein his riches cannot secure him from insult 
and contempt. Being therefore ambitious of raising his own 
family to be of the noblesse he leaves off trade as soon as he can 
and breeds up his sons to the military professions or purchases 
some office in the law or civil Government, which may ennoble 
him.”’ 

What is the reason why in England liberty and freedom in 
regard to Society was achieved so early? I venture to say that 
we have here one of the great achievements of the Civil Wars in 
the 17th century. In the Civil Wars the system of bureaucracy 
and the absolute power of the Crown was broken down, and at the 
same time there was broken down the despotic method by which 
part of the Anglican Church was seeking to destroy the liberty of 
the English people. It is important to note that in Prussia we 
have never had an outburst of revolution against schemes such as 
those which Charles I. attempted to realise in England. We have 
never had such a revolution, because our kings have taken another 
role. Charles I. was an autocrat of the most complete type. He 
had the spirit of the Amercian financier or the American trust 
promoter. He wanted to organise everything in the country, and 
to suppress all individual liberty and voluntary organisation. He 
wanted to have the whole economic and social system of England 
on the basis he thought best—a basis not of free development but 
of state organisation. In Germany this has never happened. The 
Crown in Germany, and notably in the case of Frederic the Great, 
has always stood between the lower and the higher classes. It has 
kept down the monopolists, the class of people on whom Charles I, 
relied for his revenue; it has always endeavoured to find a middle 
way. The Protestant Church, again, has in some ways been better 
protected in Germany than in England. At any rate there has not 
been the feeling in Germany that in adhering to the State Church 
you would be bound by a sort of companionship between the 
Crown and the Church to restrain material and spiritual freedom, 
Our economic reforms in the 19th century were quite smooth by 
comparison with the enormous English revolution of the 17th 
century. One must remember that by the revolution in the 17th 
century, which needs to be studied profoundly and more thoroughly 
from the economic and social point of view, changes were brought 
about which other countries of the world only saw 150 years later. 
In 17th century England, for example, a certain liberty of industry 
was achieved which Adam Smith took as something which was 
quite self-evident, but which in all other countries did not exist 
until the end of the 18th century or the beginning of the 19th. 

It is true that an outburst similar to that which in the England of 
the 17th century created this wonderful state of liberty and free play 
for the individual did occur in France. Why then, it may be asked, 
were the effects of the French Revolution so different from those of 
the English? Why has not the French mind been shaped in the 
ideas of liberty and individualism so characteristic of modern 
England? For answer I must refer you to M. Laveleye, whose 
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book on this subject was introduced to English readers by Mr. 
Gladstone. This great writer wrote a remarkable pamphlet on 
Protestantism and Catholicism in their relation to_ political 
economy in which he pointed out one curious and striking fact. 
It is, says Laveleye, a singular phenomenon that in the English 
revolution all the writers, all the speakers, all those who fought for 
freedom and individualism were men of high morality, professing 
great ethical principles—Milton, Baxter, Cromwell, Bunyan, and 
the rest. It was the reverse in France. All the men who were 
free-thinkers in constitutional matters, Robespierre and the others, 
were very immoral; and Laveleye adds that while you can put the 
writings of Milton and his English contemporaries into the hands 
of any young girl, you would hesitate to do the same with the 
works of Rousseau or Mirabeau. That is certainly true; and the 
explanation of it lies in the fact that the Revolution of the 17th 
century had an ethical foundation. As M. Laveleye says, the 
philosophy of Baxter or Milton, and in America of Franklin, 
was better cement for the foundation of a new state than the 
philosophy of Mirabeau. The civil revolution in the 17th century 
was a revolution which brought about a new ethical thought in 
relation to economics and society, a thought which may be 
characterised as nonconformist or New Calvinist. The Ironsides 
who fought under Cromwell believed not only that they were 
fighting for liberty, but that they were fighting for it as a duty 
placed upon them by God. The acknowledged rights of the 
English people—freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and the 
freedom of foreigners—were all attained in the 17th century; and 
these, together with the corresponding economic achievements, 
have all played an important part in building up the typical mind 
of the modern Englishman. The Puritan idea, the doctrine of the 
New Calvinists and Nonconformists as regards the ‘‘call’’ of man 
and his vocation, must, in considering this problem, be taken as 
the starting-point, Thus, the religious aspect of wealth—as the 
New Calvinist of the 17th century understood it—was quite different 
from the religious aspect of wealth as understood in the Catholic 
Church or in the Lutheran Church. The New Calvinism, Puritan 
Calvinism, held strongly that every individual was to exert himself 
in labour and in business: and thereby it bridged the gulf between 
spiritual and material wealth, which neither the Lutheran doctrine 
nor the Catholic doctrine had done. It is, of course, impossible 
for me here to enter into the details of this development. A full 
exposition would involve an analysis of the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion, and an inquiry how far that doctrine is associated with a certain 
theory of individual effort and of individual efficiency: how far 
this again led to the idea that every man would have to show his 
grace before God by his success in the sphere of material life, by 
his earthly prosperity, and that the actual realisation of wealth in 
an honest and desirable way was not at all an offence against the 
Church or against religion. If, on the other hand, you look into 
the doctrines of the Lutheran Church, you will find quite a different 
view prevailing. A well-known professor of the University to 
which I have the honour to belong, Professor Troeltsch, has lately 
published a book, the second volume of which contains much 
important material dealing with the different views of Calvinism 
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and Puritanism on economic and social problems. Of the 
Lutheran Church he says :— 


The individual did not regard his work as a good instrument for 
increasing the welfare of the whole world, but rather as a fixed duty 
to which he was bound by the existing organisation of things. His 
work, therefore, could be treated in the traditional manner; it could 
be looked upon as a means of keeping up the social standard of his 
forefathers, just as Catholic ethics had looked upon it. Christian 
morals were shown in vocatione, not per vocationem. Here is the 
turning-point in regard to Calvinism. Calvinism bent all its energy 
towards the formation of a complete community. The vocation is 
not only a given form, inside of which love and belief are to be 
exercised : the vocation is the means of developing love and belief. 
Calvinism tended to bring about a greater adaptability of the different 
professions to the ends and demands of the practical and changing 
conditions of economic life, and therefore Calvinism aimed from the 
beginning to increase the efficiency of labour. 


again, of Puritan Calvinism :— 


It is here that we find realised what I have described above as 
those ethical tendencies of Calvinism which foster middle-class 
capitalism. Its economic ethics were those of the philistine small 
capitalist, and they revealed all the consequences of capitalist habits— 
well-organised division of labour, specialist education, a keen sense 
for money and profit, the feeling of responsibility towards accumu- 
lated wealth which was to be preserved and increased. 


You will find that in Germany the middle class is not represen- 
tative of individual effort, of individualism as a whole; rather, it 
is to a large extent representative of conservative feelings. The 
middle class is trying to create fresh organisations; as we see, for 
example, in the efforts of the handicrafts to form a new gild strong 
enough to fight the powerful capitalists and the big shops. Such 
things have to be taken into consideration when we consider the 
relation of religion to economic and sociological development. 
Matthew Arnold says: 





Our middle class, the great representative of trade and dissent, 
with his maxims, Every one for himself in business, Every one for 
himself in religion, dreads a powerful administration which might 
somehow interfere with it. 


Calvinism Says that you have to prove your grace before ~ 
mainly by your calling and make yourself an efficient worker. It 
is interesting in this connection to note that the ery ternagsonr so 
closely identified with Puritanism can be considered from another 
side. Mr, Sidney Webb, when talking to me some time ago — 
the Poor Law, said, ‘‘ If you want to read something good on t e 
subject read a book by one of my pupils describing the Poor Law 
as Charles 1. wanted to have it.” The sweeping change in poor- 
law administration in Cromwell’s time was largely due to religious 
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efforts to keep out all charity because every man had to work. If 
he would not work he was considered to be a disgrace before God. 
Another aspect of the question is put by Archdeacon Cunningham, 
of Cambridge University, who in a very interesting pamphlet 
contends that Puritanism in England had the effect of greatly 
increasing capitalist efficiency by providing capitalism with an 
ethical basis, while doing nothing for the protection of labour. 
Here you see a contrasted view of a purely individualist develop- 
ment. On the other hand, in social Germany you find a great 
outcry for more individualism. One of my colleagues in Heidel- 
berg, Professor Alfred Weber, who in England would be 
considered a great Socialist, has been urging that with all its 
bureaucratic organisation, so much admired by the English people, 
Germany must not forget the need of individualism. And 
undoubtedly the existence in Germany of a growing movement, 
largely among the Socialists, towards a greater measure of 
individualism is a fact of much significance. The first two 
speakers at an Evangelical Conference held the other day laid 
emphasis upon the necessity in the midst of modern social 
organisation of doing something for the individualistic develop- 
ment of man. In England you are going ahead with great social 
reforms and in doing so you have to fight the older thinkers who 
insist that the right course is to leave everything to natural laws 
and who try to persuade the English people that all state interfer- 
ence is odious and must be kept at a distance, 

In regard to this question of individual freedom and state 
control, as in regard to so many other things, the truth is that the 
two countries have much to learn from one another. You can 
learn from us in matters of organisation, and more particularly as 
regards the spirit which informs our organisations—for they are not 
mere machinery: behind them is the German mind. And we, on 
our part, have much to learn from you if Germany is to become a 
country giving full play to individual initiative and efficiency. 


HERMANN LEvy. 








NOTES. 


Humanity and the Patriotic Sentiment. 

Mr. S. H. Swinny writes :—To his interesting address on the Will of 
the People, which appears in the April number of the Sociological Review, 
Mr. William McDougall appends a note, the opening sentence of which 
runs thus :— 

“In the course of the discussion of this paper several speakers 
reproached me with having ignored the sentiment for humanity in 
general or as a whole, which they implied should supersede the patriotic 
sentiment, replacing the desire for the good of the nation by the higher 
desire for the good of all men.”’ 

I was present during the discussion, and believe that Mr. McDougall has 
mistaken the position of his critics. It would be as correct to assume that 
Mr. McDougall by his praise of patriotism wished to supersede the family 
and destroy the domestic virtues. The argument rather was that just as 
family affection requires to be enlightened and controlled by patriotism, so 
patriotism needs to keep in mind the good of all mankind. The principle 
of nationalism does not require that each nation should be considered as 
an isolated unit, but rather as one of the great comity of nations, in which 
each serves the whole by bringing its own characteristic contributions 
derived from its position and its history. All the nations of the world 
interact on each other. The nations of the West have a common heritage. 
The highest art is the common property of all. Science is strictly inter- 
national. Even if it be said that these interests affect only the few, the 
same cannot be affirmed of religion, and the great religions transcend all 
national boundaries. Therefore some aspects of civilisation must be con- 
sidered from a more general point of view. This is not to supersede the 
patriotic sentiment, but to strengthen it by combining it with the desire 
for the general welfare of all mankind. It will happen occasionally that 
the two interests will clash, just as duty to family and to country may also 
clash—as in some of the masterpieces of Corneille. But this antagonism 
will be avoided, not by ignoring the claims of either, but by showing that 
the nation is most glorious when it is serving best the interests of that 
great whole which is made up of all the nations. 


The Social Psychology Group. 

In the last number of this Review we announced the formation of a 
group, meeting in the Sociological Society’s rooms, for the study of ques- 
tions of Social Psychology. Several meetings have been held since the 
spring and an excellent start has been made along a line of inquiry which, 
it is hoped, may lead to some valuable results. The meetings have all 
been thoroughly successful, the members of the group being able to count 
upon the active assistance of Professor William Brown, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Dr. Wildon Carr, Mr. Stanley Bligh and other well-known workers 
in this field. No further meetings will be held until after the summer 
holidays (they will be resumed on Tuesday, October 8), by which eye 
it is possible that the growth of the numbers may make it necessary to 
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divide into two sections. Anyone who may be interested in the subject 
and desirous of joining in the work of inquiry and discussion should 
communicate with Miss M. E. Robinson, 21 Buckingham Street. 


The Eugenics Congress. 

The Council of the Sociological Society will be represented at the first 
International Eugenics Congress, which meets at the University of London 
from July 24 to 30 under the presidency of Major Leonard Darwin. Two 
sessions will be given up to the section ‘‘ Sociology and Eugenics,” the 
other sessions being devoted to Eugenics in relation to biology, medicine, 
and education, and to practical proposals. There will be an inaugural 
banquet and reception at the Hotel Cecil on July 24. The Congress is being 
organised by the Eugenics Education Society, 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C. (Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Gotto). 


Imperial Universities Congress. 

The Congress of Universities of the Empire, held at South Kensington 
from July 2 to 5, was concerned almost entirely with matters of machinery 
and inter-university policy, very little time being available for the discus- 
sion of questions relating to the social aspects of university life. The 
discussion which most nearly approached these aspects was one concerning 
the position of universities in the East and the development, in both East 
and West, of hostels and university halls of residence. The President of 
the Sociological Society was in the chair on the occasion, and the discussion 
was wound up by Professor Geddes, who, speaking from twenty-five years’ 


experience of residential halls in Edinburgh and Chelsea, pleaded for the 
widest possible character and basis and for the fostering, among the 
communities of elders and juniors, teachers and students, of a tradition of 
responsibility and self-government. 


Institut International de Sociologie. 

The eighth Congress of the Institut International de Sociologie will be 
held in Rome this year from the 7th to the 12th of October. The general 
subject is the Study of Progress in all its forms—anthropological, economic, 
intellectual, moral, political, etc. The Secretary-General of the Congress 
is, as usual, M. René Worms, Boulevard Saint-Germain, 115, Paris; and 
the president, Professor Eugen von Bcehm-Bawerk, of the University of 
Vienna. 


The Flowers Farm Republic. 

Good progress has been made with the scheme for the establishment in 
England of a self-governing community on the lines of the George Junior 
Republics in America, and it is expected that a beginning will be made 
in the autumn. The Committee, of which Mr. George Montagu is chair- 
man, has been granted by the Earl of Sandwich the lease of Flowers Farm, 
Dorset, and the project is to make the existing farmhouse the nucleus of 
what will ultimately be a small village, cottages and other buildings 
necessary to the life of the community being added as circumstances allow. 
It is intended to begin on a modest scale, the present accommodation being 
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sufficient for about ten citizens and five adult helpers. No community of 
this kind, it is thought, should exceed 80 in number. The greater part of 
the holding is grass land suitable for dairy farming, and there are also 
about ten acres of good arable land. The capital required for the under- 
taking is about £15,000, and it is estimated that the annual cost of main- 
tenance will be approximately at the rate of {50 a head. The Committee 
is proposing to follow in general principle the methods of the George 
Junior Republics (as described in outline by Captain St. John in the April 
number of the Sociological Review), but there is no intention to copy 
American plans in detail, but rather to adapt the system to the English 
character and English traditions. The Superintendent of the Flowers 
Farm community will be Mr. Harold Large, who has had exceptional 
opportunities of studying various republics in the United States. 
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APPRENTICESHIP ASSOCIATIONS IN LONDON, 


A MEMBER of the Sociological Society writes:—The short paragraph 
inserted by the Westminster Apprenticeship Committee in the April 
number of the Sociological Review seems surely more suitable for some 
local paper, if that prosperous part of London possesses one, than for a 
scientific periodical whose readers probably are more interested in the 
present position of apprenticeship than in the financial position of an 
association in Westminster. Few people would guess from reading the 
paragraph that there are at present twenty apprenticeship and skilled 
employment committees in London and that all of them, including the 
Westminster Association, are affiliated to a Central Apprenticeship Asso- 
ciation whose headquarters are at Denison House. The Westminster 
Committee is by no means the only local committee which is hampered by 
lack of funds; on the contrary the Westminster Committee being in the 
very heart of fashionable London should be the most prosperous of all 
and should certainly confine its appeals to the residents of the district in 
which it is situated. The lack of pecuniary support and apparent want of 
public interest in the work of Apprenticeship Associations has no doubt 
been partly due to the establishment of the Board of Trade Labour 
Exchanges, to each of which is attached a Juvenile Advisory Committee 
dealing with boy and girl labour: there is no doubt that many charitable 
persons have acted wisely in standing by for a time and watching carefully 
the work of what might almost be called a rival institution established by 
the Government. It is not until the present year when the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees have become well established in most districts and 
have in many cases co-operated with local apprenticeship associations that 
the Committees of Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Societies can 
adequately realize the changed situation and decide whether their work 
has been assisted or superseded ; the justification for the existence of these 
voluntary associations rests certainly on a different basis to that put 
forward a few years ago, and it is for a society like the Sociological Society 
to decide whether they are worthy of support at the present day. 

The first reason for the existence of Apprenticeship Associations is 
emphasized rather than diminished by the work of the Juvenile Commit- 
tees of the Labour Exchanges. It is established even more clearly than 
before that the system of apprenticeship is not a worn-out custom, but that 
there exists in the more skilled trades in London to-day a strong feeling 
in their favour and a distinct demand for apprentices on the part of 
employers. Among the less skilled trades the system of apprenticeship 
has without doubt ceased to exist, but among the more skilled employ- 
ments, which are every year increasing in number, the demand for appren- 
tices shows no sign of abating. The meaning of the word apprenticeship, 
implying as it does an individual and somewhat prolonged training, 
suggests that the trade learned by the apprentice is not acquired very 
easily or very quickly; it is, therefore, perfectly natural and entirely in 
keeping with the true meaning of the word that, as the intelligence of 
each generation becomes greater, especially among town-bred adolescents, 
the demand for apprentices should pass gradually from the lower industries 
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to the higher classes of skilled employment. There are many obvious 
reasons why an employer of skilled labour should prefer a lad trained in 
the peculiarities of his particular trade to a youth trained in a technical 
college with a much less specialized knowledge and no enthusiasm for any 
particular firm. The large English motor manufactories which are at 
present starting work in the northern suburbs of London are excellent 
examples of firms whose work is peculiarly their own, and who have a 
strong desire to get suitable boys to traiz in the making of their own 
particular type of engine. 

The system of apprenticeship does not, however, depend alone on the 
desire of employers for apprentices ; it depends also on whether satisfactory 
girls and boys can be given them. In a past generation employers had 
more time to look for children suitable for their particular trade; to-day 
they depend to a very great extent on the recommendations of Appren- 
ticeship Associations. The continuance of the system of apprenticeship, 
the excellence of which few doubt, depends quite as much on the kind of 
boy and girl sent to the employer as on the demand which he makes for 
apprentices. It is not easy to imagine any highly skilled trade in London 
that would refuse a well-chosen apprentice. There is ample evidence to-day 
to prove that employers want apprentices and also, I think, distinct proof 
that they appreciate the work both of the new Juvenile Labour Exchanges 
and the older Apprenticeship Associations. Given these two factors, 
apprenticeship will continue, but if either essential weakens the system 
will cease to exist. 

The second factor which the Apprenticeship Associations must put 
forward is that their work is not supplanted by the Board of Trade’s 
Juvenile Committees. Everyone wishes a boy or girl at 14 to have the best 
possible start in life. A few years ago there were no London County 
Council Care Committees attached to each school, no After-Care Com- 
mittees, no Labour Exchanges; the work of the Apprenticeship Associa- 
tions was obvious. Have these new institutions rendered the work of 
Apprenticeship Committees more efficacious or have they obviated the 
necessity for any voluntary associations? There is little doubt that to 
the School Care Committees established by the London County Council the 
Apprenticeship Associations are of great value. The School Committees 
have certainly not the time and probably neither the knowledge nor the 
ability to find suitable positions with the local employers in the district ; 
the After-Care Committees are only a species of clearing-house for all boys 
and girls who leave school, and even the most skilled Care Committee 
could not possibly deal with the detailed questions of Indentures and 
Apprenticeship which obviously require a more specialized body of workers. 
The Juvenile Advisory Committee at the Labour Exchange is perhaps an 
institution which a superficial observer might think had practically 
replaced the voluntary Apprenticeship Associations, but a closer study 
suggests clearly that there is ample work for both. If the Junior Advisory 
Committee and the Apprenticeship Association were to act as rivals, no 
doubt the Committee with Government support would obliterate the 
voluntary Association, but happily at the present day no such conflict has 
arisen. Co-operation rather than rivalry has been the rule amongst the 


local committees dealing with apprenticeship and child labour, and where 
tee exists the work of the 


co-operation with the Junior Advisory Commit 
Apprenticeship Associations has been increased in efficiency though it has 
sometimes been narrowed rather more closely to cases where premiums 
were required. In the regulation of child labour and in the guiding of 
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youthful ability we find that State care and voluntary effort must work 
side by side: in our present state of civilization each alone must fail. 
Broadly speaking, the State establishes a possibility of work for all boys 
and girls who care to apply to the Juvenile Committee of the Labour 
Exchange : for those who consider this enough or even too much there is 
nothing more to be said, but there are others. There are those who while 
welcoming the Government Labour Exchanges as a means of dealing with 
unemployment among both adults and adolescents, still desire by a little 
pecuniary help or a little personal work to add to the opportunities of the 
more highly endowed boys and girls who leave our elementary schools, 
and for such the Apprenticeship Associations will continue to exist. Those 
who are content, or perhaps more than content, with the existing taxes for 
social purposes will find that their money has been well spent in the 
Juvenile Department of the Labour Exchange, while those who wish to 
give a little more time or money than they are obliged to the development 
of the best capabifities that are latent in our race will find that the Appren- 
ticeship Associations afford a practical means of starting boys and girls 
on the road to a useful and happy future. Bis dat qui cito dat has no truer 
application then in the help we give to the younger generation. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of the Sociological Society was held in Li 
the hall of the Royal Society of Arts on April 30, 1912, at 4 o’clock, Mr. \ oe 













S. H. Swinny presiding. “i ¥. 
i The Report of the Council for the year 1911 was read by the Honorary . ee 

Secretary, and the motion that the Report and Statement of Accounts be vars 

adopted was moved from the Chair, seconded by Dr. Gilbert Slater, and it 






carried nem. con. 

It was moved by Sir James Wilson, seconded by Dr. Caldecott, and 
unanimously agreed that the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour be re-elected 
President for the year, Mr. J. Martin White Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. S. K. rks! 
Ratcliffe Hon. Secretary. a ti) 













The following members of the Council offered themselves for re-election : i, 
Miss Mabel Atkinson. Dr. F. W. Mott. “% 
Dr. W. R. Bisschop. Mr. H. O. Newland. a 
Rev. Dr. Caldecott. Mr. James Oliphant. ae 
Professor Geddes. Lieut.-Colonel Roberts. mS 3 
Mr. G. P. Gooch. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. ee 
Dr. A. C. Haddon. Dr. Gilbert Slater. eas 
Mr. P. J. Hartog. Mr. S. H. Swinny. Bat a 5 Ff 








Dr. A. J. Herbertson. Dr. J. Lionel Tayler. 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse. Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson. Professor E. J. Urwick. 
Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie. Professor Westermarck. 
Mr. George Montagu. Sir Francis Younghusband. 





Mr. A. E. Zimmern. 


The Council made the following nominations for vacancies oe 
Miss B. L. Hutchins. Mr. W. McDougall. Sir James Wilson. 






On the motion of Mr. W. Macdonald, seconded by Miss Bothwell Gosse, 
the foregoing were unanimously elected en bloc. 







MR. GRAHAM WALLAS ON SYNDICALISM. 


At the close of the formal business, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Presi- 
dent of the Society, presided over a large meeting before which Mr. Graham 
Wallas delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Syndicalism.” 








The CHarrMan, in introducing the lecturer, said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, this is the occasion of the Annual Meeting of our Society, but all 
the formal business has been already transacted, and what we have met 
for here at the present moment is for the purpose of listening to Mr. 
Graham Wallas in an address, of which I will say nothing until I have 
heard it, except that it is by a most competent person upon a most 
interesting and important subject. I am glad that the first opportunity 
I have had of performing any function in connection with an association of 
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which I am President has enabled me to be present on an occasion which 
is likely to be of such permanent interest, both to the Society itself and 
to all who are interested in the discussion of contemporary social problems. 
I will now call upon Mr. Graham Wallas to address you. 


Mr. WALLAsS said they were all probably agreed that industry was now 
organised on a scale and with an intensity without precedent in the history 
of the world, and perhaps the most important question at this moment 
before the Sociological Society was what social forces or body of men 
should control this vast organisation. For that control there were three 
main claimants: first, Property—the body of people who under the 
existing. laws had acquired property rights over the material used in 
industry. The doctrine that this interest should have complete control 
over industry was called, somewhat queerly, Individualism. The next 
claimant was the State, and those who believed that it should have com- 
plete control were generally called Collectivists. Thirdly, there was the 
claim (now called Syndicalism) that those employed in the work of any 
particular industry should, through their freely elected representatives, 
have complete and exclusive control. He would urge that no wise 
decision would assign complete control to any one of the three, and that a 
combination of those social forces should not be a mere arithmetical 
division of power but required a continual process of readjustment and 
invention. It was unnecessary to spend much time over the first claimant 
since there was hardly any civilised country in which, for example, the 
railway system, the mining system, the factory system, was without great 
and serious control on the part of the State. There was nowadays a much 
larger number of people who claimed complete control over the industrial 
system on behalf of the Collectivist State. Thirty years ago when he 
entered into social politics, it seemed to many that the exclusive control 
by the State was the only possible alternative to complete individualistic 
control by property. The Syndicalist claim was, he believed, largely the 
result of the rising in the minds of men brought up in the orthodox Col- 
lectivist faith of a conviction that the democratic state was an inefficient 
means of reaching social equality—a very slow machine, and a machine 
capable of being easily captured by a special class of politicians. It was 
easy to find evidence in current politics of the growing belief that govern- 
ment by opinion, ascertained by periodical polling, had in it an element of 
unreality, if not something slightly immoral. Thirty years ago the 
reaction in many people took the form of a return to Individualism. 
It had sometimes taken the form of racialism, the feeling that community 
of blood, of speech, of history, was a better basis than community of 
residence in great shifting industrial populations. For the moment the 
chief react.on showed itself in a claim that there was something more 
moral, more hopeful, about the organisation of the community on the basis 
of common occupation than on the basis of organised opinion, and the word 
Syndicalism had come to mean reaction against Collectivism. 

What was the exact programme of Syndicalism? Sometimes the claim 
was advanced only on behalf of the manual labourers engaged in an indus- 
try, but in the very able literature put forward by the Syndicalists of the 
French Post Office and by other propagandists, an attempt was made to 
conceive a Syndicalist organisation which should include the highest 
possible directive function in the hands of persons specially trained, 
as well of the workmen. These writers took over from the current indi- 
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vidualist criticism of Socialism nearly all the reasons advanced against 
collectivist democracy, and at the same time they attacked the whole idea 
of government by opinion, and many of them were entirely opposed to 
nationalisation. Again and again in the French literature of Syndicalism 
came the analogy of the arts. It was urged that in any industry organised 
syndically the mechanic would become an artist. But the Syndicalists had 
to face the question of immediate tactics. Society being organised upon a 
collectivist basis, and the ultimate power being in the hands of elected 
representatives, how were the Syndicalists to command, if they believed it 
not worth while to convert, the majority? They contended that they had 
the right and the duty to act as a minority. They appealed to the direct 
action of the strike, sabotage, and various forms of violence as necessary 
and justifiable. In direct action all could take part; there was no need of a 
Socialist clergy, such as the German social democrats had created, charged 
with the duty of thinking for the working class. Such proposals as these 
were based upon a philosophy. There was hardly any important Syndicalist 
writing which did not contain the name of M. Bergson. His conception of 
the relation between action and opinion had been adopted into the very fibre 
of Syndicalist thinking and writing. It was common knowledge that the 
propaganda of Syndicalism was gaining in strength. Several times during 
the recent strike movements, socialist leaders, who had what Mr. Wells 
calls “the sense of the state,” had been beaten by men who had the 
sense of their industry and their craft; and it was clear, he believed, 
that the movement would increase still further if it remained true that the 
existing order did not succeed in keeping up the rate of wages to corres- 
pond with the increase of prices and profits. 

After tracing in brief the historical development of the Syndicalist idea 
through the medizeval gilds down to Robert Owen and Louis Blanc, whose 
industrial scheme was a kind of State Syndicalism where the self-governed 
body of workers would act on credit given them by the State, Mr. Wallas 
said that it was easy enough to criticise the scheme for exclusive Syndical- 
ism, and he himself would object to the assumption that it was possible to 
organise the State upon the psychological basis drawn from M. Bergson’s 
philosophy. It was perfectly true that feelings and thoughts were in 
their origin related to a smaller world than the present, that it was 
the work of our hands and not the distant work of a great organisation 
which appealed to the artistic sense; and it was also true that the most 
important question to be faced in the organisation of the larger industry 
was how to provide for the primeval need of self-expression and 
individuality. But no one proposed to give up the large organisation of 
industry. As soon as society was organised on a basis outside the 
capacity of the artist to watch and feel, there was a need for men to 
undertake the more difficult of co-ordination. ; 

They must never assume, again, that the organised employees in a trade 
could possess that curious bundle of rights created by the Roman lawyers 
and called property. Society must not allow the organised workers to fix 
their own prices of the goods they produced or the wages they should 
receive, whether it was dealing with organised miners or organised doctors. 
Finally, society must ultimately reserve the use of force to those who 
Tepresented the people in an organised locality; and with the actual 
assignment of the supreme use of force to the representatives of localities, 
they must also, he believed, keep up the habit of mind by which that 
assignment was silently and effectively made. But the whole question 
required thought and invention, and while the sudden re-appearance in 
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Europe of the Syndicalist scheme had brought to many people confusion of 
mind, he believed that to a Sociological Society it constituted the most 
stimulating of all possible appeals to creative thought. 


THE PRESIDENT.* 

Mr. BaLrour, in opening the discussion, said :—I am sure I am only 
giving expression to a universal view in this room when I say that, what- 
ever judgment we may pass upon the particular propositions, historical and 
other, which Mr. Graham Wallas has laid down in his lecture, that lecture 
has been one of profound and stimulating interest. It bore every mark of 
absolute independence of judgment. I do not suppose there is a single 
organised school of thought on matters political or social but would dispute 
something which Mr. Graham Wallas has said. But that only, as I think, 
makes the views he has laid before us the more interesting, and prevents 
our falling into the condition which is absolutely destructive of a society 
of this kind—the condition of being the organ of any particular school of 
thought, and not a collection of individuals who approach with perfect 
independence of mind, or such independence as we can each severally 
command, the difficult problems which modern society presents. I will 
frankly admit to this audience that I have not followed the recent historical 
development of Syndicalism in a manner which would enable me to criticize 
anything Mr. Graham Wallas has said on that branch of his subject; and 
the very fact of my own ignorance might have induced me to listen with 
special interest to matters which were to a very large extent entirely new 
to me. It was pathetic, I think, to hear that so many of the most earnest 
men in modern Europe regard the representative system as almost played 
out. (Perhaps I am putting that too strongly, but not, I think, much too 
strongly.) They think, apparently, that it is fit only for Turkey or China; 
and that in more advanced countries some better system must be found by 
which the community is to carry on its work. I call it pathetic because 
we all know with what high hopes each successive development of the 
representative system has been met; how on each occasion it has been 
thought in enthusiastic communities that the millennium was at hand, in 
more sober communities like ourselves that some vast and immediate 
improvement would take place in the lot of mankind. Now those hopes, 
in so far as they were excessive, have been disappointed, and we have 
gradually had to learn that you cannot get out of human beings, however 
you distribute or redistribute them, more than they have got to give you. 
Our hopes of the future in the main must depend upon how we improve 
human beings by education or by other means. But it is, I believe, vain 
to hope that, either under the representative system or under the Syndi- 
calist system, or any other system which has preceded those, you will 
teally be able to avoid the kind of criticism which has successively been 
poured by disappointed humanity upon the incompetence and sometimes 
the corruption of the rulers for whom, directly or indirectly, they them- 
selves are responsible. The Syndicalists apparently have found a new 
philosopher in M. Bergson, and a new theory of rights based—I am not 
sure that I quite understand by what logical process—upon M. Bergson, 
under which a ‘‘ conscious minority ” (that, I think, was the lecturer’s 
phrase) have rights over an unconscious (that is, I suppose, an indifferent 
or unorganized) majority. These theories of rights succeed each other in 


* This speech is printed from the verbatim report and has not been 
corrected by the President. 
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the world as theories of government succeed each other; and I doubt 
whether this new theory of rights will have a greater success in the future, 
or a century hence will be criticized in less contemptuous language, than 
that we are apt to bestow upon the extreme view of abstract rights which 
was fashionable a century ago. 

The general problem with which the lecturer dealt was what he called 
the control of industry. I cannot help thinking that the word “ control ”’ 
contains something ambiguous, obscure, and difficult. By control of 
industry do you mean the control of the product of industry, the distribu- 
tion of the product of industry among those who contribute or suppose 
themselves to contribute to it, either as workers or as owners of property, 
or otherwise? Or does it mean, on the other hand, the sort of control 
which is now possessed, let us say, by a body of directors over their 
industry? And when you talk of the control by Syndicalism you 
mean yet a third thing: you mean the control, not of each separate 
business,—let us say in the coal trade, not of each separate colliery, but 
of all the collieries. I am not sure that we can conduct the discussion 
effectlvely unless we know precisely which of those forms of control it is 
that we are to have in mind. One of the greatest difficulties, of course, 
to people who, like myself, are neither Socialists nor Syndicalists arises 
from the fact that it seems to us almost impossible that the very difficult 
questions connected with business can be carried on by people who have 
not a direct interest in that business. It is perfectly conceivable that the 
workmen in a particular business, say a colliery, could carry on that 
business. That is actually done under the system of profit-sharing. There 
are, I believe, actually in successful operation a certain number of busi- 
nesses in which the whole control of the work is vested in those who do 
the work, whether skilled or unskilled. But that is not the whole business. 
It is only a small fraction of that kind of business. It is a particular form 
of, let us say, the steel industry, or some other industry. And to organize 
the whole of a particular kind of trade in the country seems extremely 
difficult. Even on the Syndicalists’ own view I cannot conceive how they 
are to do it except by some form of representation, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, any form of representation which they could contrive would, I 
think, be even more open to the difficulties which they so acutely feel with 
regard to the existing systems of representation in the sphere of politics. 
It is quite true that, if all the collieries in the country were managed by 
colliers, in the sense that the colliers voted for those who managed those 
collieries, everybody concerned would know something about the trade. 
There would be that bond in common. But when you reflect upon what 
modern industry is and upon what qualities elections of that kind would 
turn, I who am old-fashioned in these matters am utterly unable to see 
how you would extract the business ability without which it is really 
impossible to carry on the great and complex work of modern industry. 

There is another matter closely connected with what I have been saying 
which, I think, was not referred to by the lecturer at all. In my judgment 
we are too much in the habit of always talking as if the competition and 
conflict of interests in modern industrial societies were between capital on 
the one side and labour on the other. No one can deny that there is some 
Such competition and conflict of at least apparent interests. But a more 
essential and universal and a more necessary form of competition 1s that 
between different industries, between those who make and those who buy, 
between those who extract coal and those who use coal, and no rearrange- 
ment of industries within themselves can do anything whatever to 
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diminish the conflict of interests which, so far as I can see, is absolutely 
inevitable. If the price of coal is raised, every one who uses it suffers, 
just as if the price of coal falls every one who extracts it suffers; and 
there is no way of avoiding that conflict of interests, that essential form 
of competition, which must prevail, so far as I can see, however you 
distribute power within the industries themselves. And I do not know 
how you are to avoid, or even to mitigate, the competition between even 
the same industry in different countries. We all know how acute that is, 
how in the modern industrial system almost every country thinks it 
necessary to mitigate that competition by tariff arrangements, by govern- 
ment assistance, and in other ways. Your syndicalist arrangement cannot 
be larger than that of the country. It is difficult to see how it will not be 
too unwieldy if it covers all the industries of the country. But it cannot 
go beyond the country. You cannot have a syndical arrangement which 
will cover the coal industry of Germany, France, Great Britain, the United 
States of America, Austria, China, and Japan. Competition will therefore 
go on, both between the industries in the same country and between the 
same industry in different countries, and between each industrial group and 
all other industrial groups, do what you will in the way of Syndicalism, 
or any other arrangement, to mitigate those evils. 

It is impossible, and would be most improper, for me to attempt, on an 
occasion like this, a full survey of the tremendous questions now raised ; 
and no one here would expect that I should do so. I would conclude 
by making one further observation. I am the last person to under-rate 
all these questions of the distribution of the produce of the world. But, 
speaking for myself, I do most seriously hold that there is a yet greater 
problem to be dealt with, and that is the amount you produce. You can 
only distribute what you produce. The progress of mankind must funda- 
mentally turn upon the amount that is produced, upon the growing control 
over the forces of nature. All that science, invention, and industrial 
organization is able to do is to add to the daily-produced and daily- 
consumed wealth of the world. And, important and vital as is the question 
of how what we make is to be distributed over the whole community or 
among those who make it, behind all that there lies the yet more funda- 
mental problem of how much you can make and how you can increase the 
amount that you are already making. Now if that be granted, then you 
must consider how the organization of your industries is going to improve 
their quality, is going to absorb, as far as possible, the inventive and 
creative brains of the community ; how you are going, not merely to carry 
on old-established work like the railways and the Post Office, but to divert 
your social energies into new forms of enterprise, new ways of doing old 
things, new ways of doing new things. And I have never been able to 
understand how you are going to get a thoroughly efficient organization 
for doing that new work—not for carrying on the old work, but for doing 
the new work—on any principle that does not effectively strive to put at 
the head of these competing industries—industries which, as I have said, 
must compete—men of the highest creative business efficiency. Unlike the 
lecturer, I have never been one of those who thought that the representative 
system, voting by ballot or in any other way, would effectually carry out 
that task. I do not believe that Syndicalism will effectively carry out that 
task. It is with no view of discouraging speculation, as far-reaching 5 
you please, as to the best form in which our industrial society can be 
organized or re-organized that I make these observations; but it is with 
the sincere conviction that we are far too apt in the day-to-day struggle 
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that goes on in public and in private, on the platform, at the street corner, 
in the House of Commons, everywhere—the perpetual conflict about the 
division of interest among those who produce—we are far too apt to forget 
the interest which the whole community has that the amount we produce 
should not merely remain as great in proportion to our needs as it is now, 
but that day by day, with the progress of society and with the improvement 
in invention, we should get the greater command over the resources of 
nature on which the material welfare—I do not go further than that—but 
the material welfare and the material improvement of mankind must 
ultimately and fundamentally depend. 


MR. HOBSON. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson said :—The subject of Syndicalism raises various 
topics ; some of them political, some economic, and one or two distinctly 
ethical. But in what I have to say I will confine myself to the question 
of the structure of business, because, it seems to me, that is the point 
which for the moment is perhaps more profitable than any others that 
might be considered. What light does this movement of Syndicalism, in 
its criticism, bring to bear upon the structure of business—individual 
business, business from the larger standpoint of industry, and business in 
regard to the co-ordination of industries? The business unit is, I take it, 
itself a co-ordination, not of three factors as is commonly supposed, but of 
four—capital, organising and administrative ability, labour, and the 
market. The last I introduce because it is pretty clear that the claims of 
the public through the State are based primarily upon the fact that an 
essential part of a business, and an industry, is a market. And, therefore, 
if we are considering the value and prominence of the existing structure 
of business, we must consider how far it conforms to the requirement that 
those four interests shall be represented in (what I still think is the best 
word) the ‘‘ control ’’ of the business. In our ordinary business life to-day 
either capital or ability in developing industry is the main controlling 
constituent. Sometimes you have a number of people putting together 
their capital and hiring ability and labour and producing for the market ; 
sometimes you have organised ability taking the initiative and hiring 
capital as well as labour and making a profit for itself in the market. You 
have in a very few cases labour taking the initiative, hiring capital and 
ability and producing for the market. Syndicalism, I understand, proposes 
that you should develop this system. That the workers shall obtain (how, 
I am not concerned to discuss) on some terms or other the possession and 
the use of the capital necessary to co-operate with their labour, and also 
of the organising ability, and shall produce for themselves for the market. 
I do not concern myself with the methods of such organisation, because 
there again you come across the question upon which stress has been laid, 
that we need to know more from Syndicalists of the nature of the co- 
ordination between businesses in an industry, and business in industry 
as a whole, before we can form any judgment upon a proposal which claims 
to be an extremely practical proposal in so far as it lays the chief stress 
ont action, and action which is called direct. I, myself, in common with the 
lecturer and you, Sir, am not able to comprehend how the body of labour 
in any business, or in any industry, proposes to solve this question of 
procuring upon stable and reasonable terms the adequate use of the capital 
and of the ability which it will require, and of submitting to that 
authority in detail which it is essential should emanate from those who 
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are actually in the position of manager, or sub-manager, or departmental 
manager, or whatever it is called. You must have that problem solved if 
you are to have any clear conception of what it is that Syndicalism 
proposes to do. I have turned in my reading to an interesting book by 
Sorel to understand what it meant, but when I got to the discussion of the 
difficulty I found I was pushed aside by phrases indicating that such 
difficulties belonged to Intellectualism, that the object and working power 
of Syndicalism consisted in organised violence, and that from the use of that 
organised violence there would emanate, in some unknown manner, a 
distinct process of construction; but if you came to look at it closely that 
process of construction would not take place. Thus is precluded any 
criticism which might be brought against the practical proposal. In my 
judgment, the working people of this country will not go very far in the 
process of Syndicalism, and will refuse to cut themselves off from the use 
of the political machine, which they must do if they are to have a clear 
and powerful Syndicalism. They are only brought, a few of them, to 
contemplate it at all by a situation under which the workers—accustomed 
for many generations to a gradual improvement in the condition of their 
employment—find themselves for the first time confronted by a state of 
affairs which seems to render impotent the use of their older trade-union 
methods ; and therefore they are in a condition of mind, some of them, to 
listen to any counsel of despair that is brought before them. And to my 
mind the method of Syndicalism, considered not as a small contribution 
to the new structure required, but as a substitution of the old combination 
of trade-unionism and politics, is nothing else than a counsel of despair. 


MR. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P. 


Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonaip, M.P., said :—It is very difficult to make 
any contribution to this rather wide subject in a short statement such as 
is possible at the present moment. I do not agree with the lecturer in 
laying emphasis upon the particular definition of Syndicalism he has given 
us. He seems to assume that the essential characteristic of Syndicalism 
is that the workmen in each trade should manage that trade. You 
do, it is true, get justification for the statement in the somewhat miscel- 
laneous literature produced by the Syndicalist movement, but it is not an 
essential idea of Syndicalism, so far as I have been able to gather. That 
idea is common to certain schools of Socialists who are not Collectivists in 
the sense that Mr. Wallas defined Collectivism; but it is peculiarly the 
characteristic of a very special and important school of Individualists, 
those in favour of Co-partnership. As a matter of fact, in so far as Sorel 
and the other Syndicalists who have really thought the matter out have 
gone, they have written far more in the terms of individualist Co-partner- 
Ship than of Syndicalism pure and simple. There are two schools of 
Syndicalists, whereas Mr. Wallas apparently only dealt with one. The 
two schools are the Reformist Syndicalist and the Revolutionary Syndicalist ; 
and to my mind the special feature of the latter is that it is solely 4 
philosophy of action. Sorel says quite candidly (I totally disagree 
with him, but this is his position) : ‘I cannot tell you what is going 
to happen, I am mainly interested in getting action.”” The Reformist 
Syndicalist says, “Act wisely’; the Syndicalist Revolutionary, of the 
school of which Sorel is the leader and the philosopher and, above 
all, the poet—because he is far more a poet than anything else—says, ‘Do 
not bother about the adverb, be quite certain of the verb; you need not 
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necessarily act wisely, but, in the name of everything you hold good and 
dear, act.”” And that also explains the view of the general strike. Sorel 
has never laid down that the general strike is going to be an historical 
event. He says it may be. As a matter of fact, in one of the very 
beautiful passages and paragraphs that Sorel has written—one of the many, 
because he has written several beautiful things, but not many wise ones— 
he says, “‘ I advocate a general strike in the same way that the preachers 
in the early Christian Church told the communicants that there was to be 
a Second Coming.”” The general strike to Sorel is an incentive to action. 
So long as you keep talking to the proletariat about the general strike, 
then the proletariat will be far more ready to act than if you talk to them 
about political action. That is the Sorel position. He supplements it by 
saying, and he would reply to Mr. Hobson in this way: “ No, I cannot 
supply you with these details, but you are to do two things: you are to 
experiment yourself in co-operative action.’”” He has emphasised that over 
and over again, not in his defence of violence, but in his defence of 
progress. You must, he says, get your experience in organising business 
by entering co-operative movements now, and above all you must educate 
your workmen thoroughly. That is Sorel’s position, and he appears to 
push aside the practical objections to his scheme by saying: ‘‘ To discuss 
them now is to put the cart before the horse; I want action.” There is 
just one other pout with which I should like to supplement what the 
lecturer has said. In reference to Democracy and to the State, I think the 
Syndicalist position is very much fuller than has been stated this afternoon. 
I do not think that Sorel places so much stress upon corruption and 
slowness in politics, and so on. But what he does say, and what all the 
Syndicalists say, is this: the whole meaning of the conflict in society 
to-day is a class war. They start with that, and unless you start with that 
you never understand them at all. Those of us who have opposed this 
interpretation of Socialism have said for a great many years that the 
moment you take the view of a class war you come to political conclusions 
which the Social Democrats would not care to face. But Syndicalists have 
faced those conclusions; they say it is a war between the exploited and 
the exploiter. The man who goes in for politics talks about the nation 
and the State; but to Sorel the nation is a pure abstraction; you cannot 
organise in any unity the two great classes, the exploited and the exploit- 
ing. From this position some interesting developments may be expected, 
one of them being the attempt now being made—I think it will be unsuc- 
cessful, but that is a matter of opinion—by M. Jaurés, since the Lyons 
Congress two months or so ago, to build a bridge, so to speak, between his 
section of the Socialist movement and the General Confederation of Labour 
in France. My own view is that much of what is commonly regarded as 
essential to Syndicalism and Syndicalist theory is merely accidental, more 
the result of opposition to the State than a positive foundation upon which 
their theory is built. That is to say, it has been forced upon them because 
they have had to say No to what others have been saying Yes to; and in 
England they magnify this, and still more in America, where Syndicalism 
is thought out more crudely than anywhere else. But the pure milk of 
the philosophy of Syndicalism is to be found in France, and I think Sorel 
is perfectly right when he says the fundamental principle of Syndicalism 
is the philosophy of action. 
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MR. WALLAS’S REPLY. 


Mr. WALLAs, in reply, said :—The President asked me what was the 
definition of what I called, in my address, ‘‘ control of industry,” and 
whether it was such control as that exercised by a body of directors. 
I did mean the whole rights of control exercised by a body of 
directors when left free, all the rights that follow from property, the right 
of using and of abusing. I claimed that in the highly organised great 
industries—and of them only I spoke—these rights should in almost every 
case be divided : some of them being assigned to the State, some of them 
to the persons engaged in the industry ; and if there were, as of course in a 
case like the Post Office there is not, some particular body of persons who 
have contributed the wealth used in the industry, other rights should be 
assigned to them. 

Now, what I understood you to ask, Sir, was: If such an arrangement 
were made, how are we going to get that concentrated directive power 
which comes from the existing organisation of society? I can only answer 
that, as far as I know, in all the highly organised industries this distri- 
bution does now take place. Take the railway systems of the United 
States and Germany. In the United States the railway systems are in 
private hands, the nominal ownership being in the hands of the persons 
who contributed the capital, or in some way got hold of the capital; but 
they are strictly under the control of the rapidly growing powers of the 
United States Federal Railway Commission, and they do, as a matter of 
fact, have to make terms with the organised body of their workers. In 
Germany, the railways are, as a rule, nominally owned by the State, but the 
State has to allow for the technical authority, and, in some cases, for the 
free organisation, of the employees, and also has to consider those who 
provide money for the railway bonds. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
difficulty of how to organise a great industry by a distribution of power 
has, as a matter of fact, already been solved by the necessity of the 
situation. What we are dealing with is rather what is the percentage of 
control in each case, which each section should have, and not whether 
there should be any distribution of power at all. 

The same thing applies to the fundamental problem : how are you to 
make good work? How are you to make as much as you can? The 
railway makes that form of wealth called transportation, and it seems to 
me that in that case already the problem is partially solved; that there 
is not any great difference between such technical efficiency as exists in 
the United States, where the nominal ownership is in the hands of 
capitalists under the partial control of the State and of the body of 
organised workmen, and that existing under such forms of organisation 
as we see in Germany, or Australia. There does not seem to be any great 
want of technical efficiency in one form as compared with another form. 

; Perhaps Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and myself are the only persons 
in the room who have read a great deal of Syndicalist literature, and he 
rather differs from me as to the emphasis to be laid on different points of 
Syndicalist orthodoxy; but I can only say that the theory I have dealt 
with to-day is, I believe, the orthodox and accepted Syndicalist faith which 
would be passed with unanimity if it were put to a congress of Syndicalists. 

I am indebted to Miss Mabel Atkinson for a suggestion as to a Syndi- 
calist House of Lords. Why not, she asks, have a House of Commons 
represented by localities, criticised by a Syndicalist Upper Chamber? | 
venture to prophesy that whenever any political party sets to work to 
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reorganise the House of Lords, the result will be a Senate containing a 
very large Syndicalist element, for it will include many members repre- 
senting organised professions and organised forms of employment. 


OTHER MEETINGS. 


At an evening meeting on May 16 Dr. Westermarck read the paper on 
“‘ Marriage Customs in Morocco,”’ which is printed in this number. Pro- 
fessor J. G. Frazer was in the chair. 


On June 11, at an evening meeting, Dr. Hermann Levy, of Heidelberg 
University, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Society and Liberalism in England and 
Germany,”’ the substance of which appears in this number. Mr. J. A. 
Spender, Editor of the Westminster Gazette, presided, and opened the 
discussion. Mr. G. P. Gooch, Principal Garvie, Mr. Wedgwood, M.P., Mr. 
G. H. Perris, Mr. A. G. Symonds, and Mr. Swinny also spoke. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION OF ANCIENT ROME. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. By W. Warde Fowler, 
M.A. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1911. 12/- net. 

THE ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN ROMAN PAGANISM. By Franz Cumont. 
Authorised Translation. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.). 1911. 
$2.00 net. 

Tue ReELiGious Lirk or ANCIENT Rome. By Jesse Benedict Carter. London : 
Constable & Co. Ltd. 1912. 8/6 net. 

Tue first of these books describes the religion of the Roman people from 

the earliest times to the reign of Augustus, with only passing allusions to 

the influence of the East; the second deals with the arrival of the Oriental 
cults in Rome and their ultimate predominance in the Roman world; the 
third covers the whole ground in general outline from the primitive Italic 
religion to the Christianity of Augustine, Benedict and Gregory the Great. 

All three works are based on courses of lectures: the first being the 

Gifford Lectures in Edinburgh in 1909—1910, while the second were given 

in Paris and Oxford, and the third in the United States at Boston. In 

spite, however, of the similarity of subject and circumstance, there are 
considerable differences between the three works. Dr. Fowler is occupied 
with a period, the earlier part of which is wrapped in almost impenetrable 
obscurity. The problems presented can only be solved by a close scrutiny 
of the fragmentary remains of early Rome or the casual allusions of later 
writers. For such work his accurate scholarship and ingenuity of inter- 
pretation render him well fitted; but he distrusts broad generalisations, 
and he is inclined perhaps to make early religion too much an affair of 
the individual and his needs. Mr. Carter, who makes little parade of his 
extensive knowledge, has more generalising power and a better recognition 
of religion as a social product. M. Cumont’s present work is popular in 
form, but he had already shown his great capacity for research in his 

Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra; and to this 

he adds qualities even more important from the sociological point of view— 

a sense of proportion and the power of bringing particular facts into 

relation with the general course of history. 

In spite of the paucity of evidence for the earlier stages, Dr. Fowler has 
found it possible to formulate a clear and consistent theory of religious 
development in Rome. He takes as his starting point, the familia, the 
subordinate group in the gens, composed of the living ancestor and his 
descendants, forming one household and cultivating their own land, with 
a fetichist religion, in which Vesta was the fire, Penates the store, Jupiter 
the vault of heaven. From this stage, he traces the development of the 
numen, or will inherent in the object, till it only needs a general name to 
become a god. This theory of early religion, due originally to Vico, and 
since widely adopted under the names of ‘“‘ Fetichism ” and ‘‘Animism,” 
is accepted by all three writers. M. Cumont says: “ the primitive 
races ascribed a soul and existence similar to those of man, to everything 
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surrounding them. The distinction between the three kingdoms of nature 
was unknown to them; they were ‘ animists’.’’ But this generalisation 
of the numen, this development into polytheism, did not come about till 
after the rise of the city state. The object aimed at now was to ensure the 
goodwill of the gods to the city. The most influential priesthoods passed 
into the possession of the military chiefs of the state. Religious observances 
became highly formalised and almost ceased to be religious. In the end 
they fell into neglect, until they were revived by the policy of Augustus. 
But Dr. Fowler is hampered by the narrow definition of religion which he 
accepts : ‘‘ Religion is the effective desire to be in right relations with the 
Power manifesting itself in the Universe.” This contains several ideas 
not contained in the religion of early ages. Again he says that “ the 
essence of religion in all stages of civilisation lies in the feeling of the 
individual that his own life, his bodily and mental welfare, is dependent 
on the Divine as he and his regard it.”’ But the religion of the early Roman 
City-State was concerned especially with the welfare of the city. Nor is it 
easy to see how Dr. Fowler’s definition covers some of the later develop- 
ments of religion in the modera world. 

The evolution of Roman religion was hastened by foreign contacts. It 
is a debated question whether, as was formerly held, the Patricians were 
the original inhabitants of the city, and the Plebeians later accessions, or 
as many now think, the Plebeians represent a subject population, and the 
Patricians conquering invaders. Dr. Fowler seems to have gradually 
come round to the latter view in the course of his lectures. Another 
disputed point is the influence of the Etruscans. This is recognised both : 


by Dr. Fowler and Mr. Carter, but they differ almost ludicrously in their » 
estimate of its value. The former speaks of “ Etruscan perversity ”’ and Bat, 
of Etruria as ‘“‘ the most dangerous neighbour of the Romans from the Od <4 


religious point of view.” The latter, who gives a good summary of what ig 
is known about the Etruscans, finds that they taught the Romans ges 
patriotism, the glorification of the state and training in government, that 
they gave the Romans a loftier purpose. To Rome herself he leaves only 
her capacity to learn from others, and to adapt that learning to her own 
uses without losing her individuality. The influence of the Greeks is more 
obvious. In its earlier effects it hastened the development of Polytheism, 
by imagining the gods in the likeness of men. In its later effects, by 
Greek philosophy, it seconded the growth of individualism in matters 
spiritual. When the salvation of the individual soul became a dominant 
issue, the Greeks, in Mr. Carter’s view, offered salvation by knowledge, pee 
the Eastern religions, salvation by faith. In a world where the field of 
science was so limited and so remote from human interests, the Eastern bs. 
religions conquered. } 
These Eastern religions had many points in common, though they were ia 
introduced at different periods and were the products of different civilisa- if 
tions. The very worship of the Emperors was, as Mr. Carter notes, an i 
Eastern practice adapted to Western ideas, the worship which in the East 
was paid to the living monarch being in the Roman Empire reserved for 
the dead. For centuries this was the only religion common to all the 
subjects of Rome. M. Cumont classifies the Eastern religions that spread 
through the Empire under four heads. First, those from Asia Minor, 
represented by the Great Mother, brought to Rome at the time of the 
Second Punic War, but long viewed with suspicion. Then there was the 
worship of Serapis and Isis, a Grecian version of the ancient religion of 
Egypt, introduced towards the end of the aristocratic republic and at first 
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actively persecuted. Later there came the religions of Syria; and finally, 
that of Mithra, Persian in origin, but incorporating Babylonian astrolatry 
and much else. Of the likenesses and differences between these, M. 
Cumont gives a most luminous account in his masterly sketch. In the 
end the worship of Mithra became joined to that of Magna Mater, with its 
cleansing by the blood of the Bull, and assimilated such remains of the 
older Paganism as retained their vitality. Much of this Paganism had 
perished long before Christianity threatened it. St. Augustine and other 
Christian controversialists—it is a common error—attacked their enemies 
not as they were, but as they had been centuries before. Paganism under 
the influence of the East had become ethical and systematic. The very 
human gods of an earlier time had come to represent natural forces or even 
different aspects of one great God of Nature. As M. Cumont observes, it 
was a passage “ from the fictitious to the metaphysical state, according 
to the formula of Comte.’”’ The effect of this change was to bring 
Christian and Pagan much nearer together, for they both represented the 
influence of the East. In M. Cumont’s words, “‘ In the time of Symmachus 
and Praetextatus, the members of the Roman aristocracy who had remained 
faithful to the gods of their ancestors did not have a mentality or morality 
very different from that of adherents of the new faith who sat with them 
in the senate.” 

Two interesting questions remain : First, why did the Eastern religions 
spread ; and secondly, why, out of all these religions, was Christianity the 
one that ultimately triumphed? As to the first, M. Cumont points out 
that these Eastern religions were international, common to all nations, 
races, classes. In the mysteries, the slave and the magistrate were equal, 
or perhaps the slave was the higher. Each individual was brought into 
direct relation with his God. The unity of the Godhead satisfied the 
growing belief in the unity of Nature. On the other hand, seeing the 
narrow limits of ancient science, a rationalistic opposition could do little. 
It must also be remembered that the West did not, as in modern times, 
despise the East. The Eastern Provinces of the Empire were richer, more 
artistic and more intellectual than the Western, and Persia had met the 
Roman Empire in war on equal terms. Under such circumstances, the 
religious victory of the East is not surprising. The second question is 
more difficult, and there we get little help from M. Cumont. He, no doubt, 
would rather bring to light the ways of Mithraism, hitherto unknown, 
than disentangle Christianity from the encumbrances of centuries of con- 
troversy. The result, however, is that he tells us much about the losers in 
the great contest, and nothing about the winner. Dr. Fowler is not so 
reticent, though the subject hardly falls within his period. But while he 
shows us how strong was the current towards Eastern mysticism, and on 
the other hand, how much the Church inherited from the ancient Roman 
world, he hardly touches the question why Christianity was chosen. Mr. 
Carter has his answer ready. It was because Christianity protected the 
weak and raised the fallen, because of the “slave ethic’’ of Christ, to use 
the words of its enemy, Nietzsche, that it awakened a response in millions 
of human beings then and ever since. Accepting this as true, so far as it 
goes, it may still be asked : Was this the only cause of victory? I think 
there were others, and especially this. Christianity grew up in opposition 
to the state, with which Paganism was closely connected. In the form of 
Mithraism Paganism was especially a religion of combat. As long as the 
Empire prospered, this was a loss to Christianity, but as the great edifice 
fell to ruin, the religion that had had the least share in its glories was the 
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least cast down by its disasters. It was, perhaps, true, as the Pagans said 
in the last sad days of Rome, that the spread of Christianity had prepared 
these disasters; but men had almost ceased to hope for victory : they were 
intent on seeking consolation. And even if we admit that Mr. Carter has 
given us a true and sufficient reason, it only leads to another question : 
Why had Christianity this greater benevolence, this tenderness for the 
weak and suffering? The answer must, I believe, be found in its Jewish 
origin. The God of the Jews was, it may be, originally only one among the 
many tribal Baals of Syria, of which M. Cumont tells us. But the others 
were lost in the general religion of the East, and joined with Mithraism 
and other Oriental cults, became a part of the worship of a God of Nature. 
Whether it be that the Jews were more backward or more exclusive than 
the other tribes, their God remained a tribal God, grew with the growing 
civilisation of his people, and thus developed, not into a God of Nature, 
but into a God of Righteousness. And then came the grand transforma- 
tion which Mr. Carter attributes to Saint Paul. The God of the Jews, 
who was already a God of Righteousness, became the Father of all men. 
As universal as the other Pagan religions, Christianity drew from its 
origin a higher ethic, and from its circumstances, its isolation from the 
state, its persecutions, a readiness to interpret that ethic to the advantage 
of the lowly and the suffering. S. H. Swinny. 


THE NATURE OF GREEK RELIGION. 


TueEMis : A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By Jane Ellen 
Harrison; with an Excursus on the Ritual Forms preserved in Greek 
Tragedy by Professor Gilbert Murray, and a chapter on the Origin of 
the Olympic Games by Mr. F. M. Cornford. Cambridge University 
Press, 1912. 15/- net. 

WE are learning to reinterpret and to revitalize the Greeks. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff and Gilbert Murray have breathed fresh life into their litera- 
ture, their politics and their institutions, and now we are ready to go deeper 
and to understand their religion. Miss Harrison’s new book is a fine 
contribution to that task. It is not final: she would be the last to claim 
that for it; it is not even satisfying, but, to the present reviewer at any 
rate, it has proved intensely suggestive and stimulating. 

What was the religion of the Greeks? What did the fifth century 
Athenian really believe in? Fifty years ago the question was easily 
answered. The Greeks, so supreme in the secular sphere, were in religion 
just Pagan idolaters. Socrates and Plato, Aeschylus and Euripides, had, 
at moments, visions of something approximating to the Christian Revela- 
tion; but their countrymen, as a whole, were sunk in the worship of a 
Pantheon of imaginary and conventional gods. We have now for some 
time ceased reproaching the Greeks for being ‘ Pagans.’ Comparative 
religion has obliterated the sharp distinction between Pagan and Christian, 
and we are ready to recognise with Mr. Chesterton, in his essay on 
Christmas, that in some respects Christianity is the most Pagan survival 
in our midst, But there still remains the difficulty that the Greeks were 
idolaters—that, instead of believing in one Superior Being they apparently 
believed in many, and that even their greatest intellects, with the exception 
of Euripides, seem to cling to the names and traditions of the Olympian 
Pantheon. Why did Plato, for instance, find a place for the worship of 
Apollo in his ideal state? Why, when he made everything new, was he 
at pains to preserve this outworn name? And what exactly did he mean 
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by it? This is not exactly the question which Miss Harrison has set 
herself to answer. But it is the question on which she sets the lay reader 
thinking and to which she at least suggests an answer. Her tenth chapter, 
on the Olympians, will undoubtedly be the one to which the general reader 
will recur with the greatest interest. 

Her answer is given in the preface, where she explains the difference 
between her standpoints in this and in her previous book, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, published only nine years ago. In the 
Prolegomena she taught us that the Olympian Gods were ‘ non-primitive ’; 
‘the anthropomorphic gods of Homer and Pheidias,’ she writes, ‘ seemed 
to me like a bouquet of cut-flowers whose bloom is brief because they have 
been severed from their roots. To find those roots we must burrow deep 
into a lower stratum of thought, into those chthonic cults which underlay 
their life and from which spring all their brilliant blossoming.’ But now 
she goes a step further: she is teaching us that the cult of the Olympians 
is not only ‘ non-primitive ’ but also ‘ non-religious.’ ‘If they were not, 
for religion, starting-points, they were certainly not satisfactory goals. 
On the other hand the cultus of Dionysos and Orpheus seemed to me, 
whatever its errors and licences, essentially religious. I was therefore 
compelled reluctantly to face the question, what meaning did I attach to 
the word religion? My instinct was to condemn the Olympians as non- 
religious, because really the products of art and literature, though posing 
as divinities. Could this instinct stand the test of examination ? ’ 

Miss Harrison claims that it does. It is impossible in a brief notice to 
give any idea of the wealth of arguments and illustrations by which she 
supports her claim. It will be more interesting to quote from the chapter 
in which she recurs to her central idea. ‘ We write and think,’ she says, 
“‘of the gods of the Greeks as anthropomorphic, ‘ of human form’ or 
‘shape.’ The word used by Herodotus dvOpwrodins ‘of human growth’ 
or ‘nature’ is wider and better.”” And then she goes on to draw a 
distinction between ‘ human nature gods’ and ‘ gods as objets d’ art,’ as 
changeless, visible, tangible beings: in other words, between the god as 
a spirit and the god as an idol. ‘ The real true god,’ she writes in a 
passage tinged, no doubt deliberately, with Christian associations and 
phraseology, ‘ lives and works for his people; he does more, he dies for 
them. The crowning disability and curse of the new theological order is 
that the Olympian claims to be immortal (a6dvaros) In examining 
sacrament and sacrifice we have seen that the Year-Daimon . . . lived his 
year-long life that he might die, and died that he might live again. His 
whole gist and nature was absorbed and expressed by the cycle of periodic 
reincarnation. Out of this cycle came all his manifold yet monotonous 
life-history, his Births, his Re-births, his Appearances and Disappearances, 
his Processions and Recessions, his Epiphanies, his Burials, his Resurrec- 
tions, his endless Changes and Chances. All this, all life and that which 
is life and reality—Change and Movement—the Olympian renounces. 
Instead he chooses Deathlessness and Immutability—a seeming Immor- 
tality which is really the denial of life, for life is change... . £ Athanasia, 
eternity through not dying, is almost a contradiction in terms.’ 

But there is worse to follow. ‘ Together with this conception of a dead 
and barren immortality there grew up the disastrous notion that between 
god and man there was a great gulf fixed, that communion was no more 
possible. To attempt to pass this gulf was hybris, it was the sin against 
the Gods . . . . ‘ Seek thou not to become a god.”” In this mandate we 
see the door closed finally on the last remnants of totemistic thinking : it 
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is the death-warrant of Sacramentalism. The only possible service now is 
gift-sacrifice; and by that service alone, history has shown, the soul of 
man cannot live.’ 

‘Seek thou not to become a god.’ ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect.’ Here are the two conceptions of 
religion, the two attitudes towards the divine, side by side. Let us be 
grateful to Miss Harrison and her fellow-workers that we can now confi- 
dently claim the second to be Greek also. There is much else in Miss 
Harrison’s book on which one would gladly dwell, notably on her view of 
the social origin and characteristics of religion, which she takes over from 
Prof. Durkheim, and on her adaptation to her own theme of the philosophic 
ideas of M. Bergson. But all these and many kindred matters the reader 
will find for himself in the book, together with a number of those charming 
illustrations from verses which Miss Harrison knows so well how to handle 
as evidence for her subject. A.E.Z. 


THE BUSHONGO. 


NOTES ETHNOGRAPHIQUES SUR LES PEUPLES COMMUNEMENT APPELES BakuBa, 
AINSI QUE SUR LES PEUPLADES APPARENTEES.—LeEs BuSHONGO. By E. 
Torday and T. A. Joyce. Annales du Musée du Congo Belge. Sér. 
III, Tome ii, Fasc. 1. Brussels, 1910. 

THE present volume describes another of those wonderful native kingdoms 

which African explorers from time to time discover in the heart of the 

Dark Continent. We have become familiar with the mediaeval civilisa- 

tions of the Western Sudan, but this time the Congo delivers up a native 

state of complicated political organisation and remarkable artistic and 
industrial development, with oral traditions going back to the fifth century. 

The expedition whose results are now published was travelling for just two 

years (1907-09) under Mr. Torday’s leadership. Its members devoted 

themselves mainly to the tribes in the Kasai-Sankuru fork, S. Congo, 
spending several months at Mushenge, the capital of the Western Bushongo. 

Torday, who had previously spent eight years in Congo, was familiar with 

a number of dialects and was therefore able to communicate directly with 

the natives in many cases—an immense advantage. He became convinced 

that much in the Bushongo civilisation indicated affinities to westward, 
and an attempt was made to get into touch with the Bakongo and Bashilele 
between the Kasai and the Loange. He and Mr. Hilton Simpson succeeded 
in crossing this tract of country, never before traversed by a white man, 
though the Bakongo were very hostile to the intrusion of foreigners. — 
The Bushongo nation comprises seventeen sub-tribes, the nucleus being 
the Bambala who live around the capital. Farther east there is an inde- 
pendent offshoot, while the more primitive tribes west of the Kasai 
represent the residue after the last migration. The authors are of opinion 
that the origin of the Bushongo is to be sought far to the N.N.W. in the 

Shari basin, a view which is supported by the King-Creator of their 

mythology being white (i.e., a tawny Sudanese), by their archaic language 

Lumbila, which is non-Bantu, by their former use of the throwing-knife, 

ete. It has been possible to piece together Bushongo history back into 

very remote times, thanks to the assiduity of this tribe in preserving a list 
of 121 chiefs, of whom nine were women, and of making statue portraits 
of them since 1620. The first, Bumba, was Chembe (God), he reigned alone 
when all was dark aad water covered the land, and performed the first 
work of creation; the next few chiefs were culture heroes, and under the 
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sixth the great southward migration began. The zenith of Bushongo 
greatness was reached under the national hero, Shamba Bolongongo 
(c. 1600—1620), who taught the people many new arts learnt from abroad; 
initiation rites were instituted in the next reign, which served as a sort 
of census of the male population; circumcision though practised since the 
sixth century formed no part in these. 

After the creation, Bumba established the kina Bari, now a degenerate 
form of totemism, its object being, they say, to teach men abstinence. ‘For 
instance, if a man has for Ikina the leopard, he may not eat the leopard 
nor any animal killed by it; the Ikina is not regarded as sacred since no 
cult is paid to it, and men may even kill what they recognise as their 
Ikina ”’ (p. 117); but not to have an Ikina is to be “‘ as a wild beast which 
eats anything.” An infringement of this tabu entails sickness and death. 
Originally a man did not marry a woman having the same Ikina, a wife 
adopting that of her husband on marriage. The Ikina is patrilineal, but 
that of the mother is respected to a certain extent by the first generation. 
There is no connection between the Ikina and the name of the tribe as 
among the Southern Bantu, and it is no longer local in character though 
formerly there seem to have been local groups each with an Ikina. Fresh 
Ikina may be instituted even now. The Ikina Boala is individual and 
simply includes objects of personal aversion. There are further tabus 
binding on members of the royal family and the chief officers of state, and 
on husbands and wives during the pregnancy of the latter. As in parts of 
Polynesia the Nyimi (chief) might not touch the ground, nor might he 
shed human blood. Quite distinct, again, are the Ikina Nyimi (royal 
prohibitions), formerly inculcated at the Nkanda initiation ceremony at 
puberty (abandoned since 1885). These reflect a high social morality; it 
may be noted that the eighth injunction, that a son may not dress a 
parent for burial for fear of seeing his nudity, apparently does not apply 
to the Nyimi’s son who has to perform this office for his dead father (p. 63). 

A short list of relationship terms is given on p. 109 (and for the Bohindu 
on p. 271), but it reveals little as to the social structure of the community; 
there are different terms for maternal and paternal relatives except in the 
case of grandparents—unless we are to assume that Mama refers to the 
paternal side only. A person belongs to the tribe or village in which he 
is born, though a man may go and live in a wife’s village and pay tribute 
to her chief. A curious bond exists between children born in the same 
month of the same year—they are bay and may not marry (except in the 
case of the Nyimi), and a woman will suckle her child’s bay. The status 
of women is very high, the Nyimi’s mother being the first personage in 
the land; two women officials rank with the six highest men officials, and 
there are fourteen minor women officials. Monogyny has been an inviolable 
law among the Bambala since the time of Shamba Bolongongo, and 
relations between master and slave count as incest. A girl must freely 
consent to marriage, the bridegroom paying a small compensation to her 
father. “‘ The fundamental idea of marriage is that it is a collaboration 
of the two parties, i.e., of course only in countries where the nefarious 
influence of Arabs and Portuguese has not asserted itself.” If either 
shirk his or her duties the partnership may dissolve. The women’s opinion 
carries great weight in the councils. While young, children are managed 
entirely by their mothers, for whom they have an intense and lifelong 
affection—the greatest insult is to abuse a man’s mother. Though property 
descends first to sisters’ sons, a woman may not inherit, but a man may 
distribute his property during his lifetime. On the other hand women 
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may own slaves, and usufruct of land is theirs since they are the agricul- 
turists. 

The authors give a detailed account of the elaborate political organisa- 
tion: the list of state officials includes representatives of the different 
industries, also a special representative of the fathers of twins. The 
numerous offices (132 in all) are permanent but not hereditary, the succes- 
sors being appointed by the Nyimi who is guided by public opinion. It 
is impossible here to describe the artistic achievements of the Bushongo; 
their beautiful weaving and bark-cloth, wood-carving and metal-work are 
admirably illustrated both in text figures and plates, so too are their 
elaborate scarification patterns. The value of this monograph is further 
enhanced by some very beautiful and accurate reproductions of water- 
colour sketches by Mr. Norman Hardy who accompanied the expedition 
for the earlier months. These large size plates are some compensation 
for the unwieldy form of the volume. There are 403 excellent text figures, 
29 plates, 2 maps, an index, but no table of contents. The authors have 
given us an extremely careful and in many respects exhaustive study of this 
most interesting people; it is only to be regretted that they are unable to 
throw more light on their sociology. A. C. Happon. 


Common Lanp anp INcLosuRE. By Professor E. C. K. Gonner. Mac- 
millan, 1912. 12/- net. 

ProFrEssor Gonner’s book on inclosure is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject. He deals with the nature of local rights of 
common over both cultivated and waste lands; with the methods of extinc- 
tion of common and common rights, the progress of inclosure in different 
periods and its effects. On many of these subjects his treatment, while 
containing little that is really new, is fuller and more complete than any 
previously published books. What, however, is new in his book is an 
endeavour to put to statistical tests the questions whether inclosure caused 
local depopulation in the inclosed districts, or a specially great increase of 
pauperism. This is an investigation of extreme difficulty, both in conse- 
quence of the insufficiency of possible material and the extreme difficulty 
of interpreting it. Professor Gonner comes to no positive conclusion ; but 
the general effect of his investigation is simply that the available statistics 
do not show any very clear connections between inclosure of the 18th 
century and the results commonly asserted with regard to it by contem- 
porary observers. 

It is, after all, by no means surprising that the statistics should be 
So difficult to interpret. Inclosure turned arable land, sometimes into 
inclosed arable, sometimes into inclosed pasture. In the former case the 
greater economy of labour made possible by inclosure would naturally tend 
to a diminished demand for agricultural labour upon the land so inclosed. 
In the latter case there would be a much larger diminution in the labour 
required. But inclosure of arable was almost always accompanied in 
varying proportions by inclosure of waste; and the waste so inclosed was 
commonly ploughed for at least a considerable period, though later it 
might again be laid down in grass. This waste land, therefore, on inclosure 
employed more labour; and it would be almost impossible to say in the 
case of a particular district where all the commonable lands of village after 
village were being inclosed, whether it would be reasonable to expect an 
increase or a diminution in the local demand for labour. Upon this 
consideration would of course largely depend the question whether local 
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depopulation or increase of pauperism would be likely to result. Again, 
suppose there was a diminution in the local demand for labour, the effect 
might be either increased pauperism, if the parish preferred to keep its 
labourers on the land; or diminished population if it preferred to get rid 
of them. 

The least satisfactory part of Professor Gonner’s book is that in which 
he deals with the manner in which the peasantry were treated on inclosure. 
He is a great deal more apologetic for the inclosure movement on this 
head than were the very leaders of the movement themselves at the time. 
They were frank enough in admitting that great injuries were inflicted 
upon the poor, both in their economic position and in their social and 
moral status, though they pleaded that it was right that the agricultural 
labourer should suffer for the benefit of the State as a whole, and the 
increase of rentals in particular. Professor Gonner pleads that those 
gentlemen who made a profitable profession of inclosing commonable lands 
and who depended for their practice upon giving satisfaction to the pro- 
moters of Acts of Inclosure, viz., the chief land-owners, were quite 
scrupulous in respecting the local rights of cottagers who possessed and 
could prove their title to rights of common. This may have been so, 
though here again the contemporary evidence and the confession of 
Commissioners themselves is against him. But he unfortunately omits to 
point out that early in the great campaign of inclosure by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the owners of land swept away the statutory right of every agricul- 
tural labourer to a separate cottage and a holding in land, which, by all 
old custom, would have carried with it rights of common. 

It is impossible not to contrast this volume with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond’s book ‘‘ The Village Labourer.”” In my opinion Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond exaggerated the evil effect of inclosure, by omitting to deal, in 
connection with agricultural labour, with the reaction on rural life, of the 
rise of machine spinning in factories, and the consequent decay of hand 
spinning as a subsidiary industry. Professor Gonner appears to me to ert 
to an equal extent in the opposite direction. He rightly emphasises the 
fact that inclosure was a part of a general movement, which temporarily 
made English agriculture superior in technical efficiency to that on the 
continent and that which developed one of our chief agricultural assets, 
viz., meadow lands. But he omits to show that this wider general move- 
ment was even more important in its social effects than in its agricultural 
and economic effects ; that while it multiplied country mansions and parks, 
and created a body of large and sometimes prosperous tenant farmers, 
that it also practically exterminated the British peasantry, creating instead 
the landless agricultural labourer under such conditions as to make him 
the ready victim of the forces working for pauperism and degradation. 

GILBERT SLATER. 


THE DEsIRE FOR QuaLities. By Stanley M. Bligh. Frowde, 1912. Limp 
cloth, 2/- net; leather, 3/- net. 
MANy a professional psychologist probably cherishes the same kind of 
regard for the author of this book as the hall-marked and labelled patho- 
logist has for the successful bonesetter and Christian Scientist. In 10 
sense of the word, however, is Mr. Stanley Bligh a quack ; and the analogy 
holds good only with reference to his originality, which has enabled him 
to write two books on social psychology without using any psychological 
jargon or esoteric apparatus whatever. It is to be noted, further, that he 
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has never an ill word to say for the jargonists. Indeed, recognising the 
fact that in the near future there will be an extensive demand for applied 
psychology, he urges them, here, to learn a wholesome lesson from the 
history of hypnotic medicine, and keep the charlatan out of the field by 
descending into it from laboratory and platform, and giving people practical 
and individual instruction as to ‘‘ how tendencies within the personality 
may be played off against one another for the ultimate advantage of the 
whole man.” He wants the psychologist to show men how to get rid of 
their faults, and how to find out what their best qualities are and in what 
way these can be developed for their own good and that of society, provided, 
always, that they desire self-improvement. For example, to cure avarice, 
or envy, or malice, which Mr. Bligh calls diseases of the imagination, he 
would recommend pleasure, not perhaps of a very exalted nature, which 
dissipates the attention and prevents brooding. He suggests that social- 
psychologists might be trained and paid to give advice of this kind, and 
to bring about a continuous adaptation of conduct to the changing neces- 
sities of national and international life, so that the interests of no individual 
or group of individuals should be neglected. By the side of the experts he 
would set a number of lay psychologists to work. ‘‘ They would bear 
something of the same relation to the psychological consultant that the 
nurse bears to the qualified medical practitioner ”’; and they would collect 
observations, make experiments, and do much charitable work by way of 
encouraging inquirers who were depressed and liberating people’s minds 
“from common obsessions and fears.” 

“The Desire for Qualities,’? however, is not a work on pathological 
psychology. It sets forth many most original ways of cultivating ‘ the 
rarer kinds of happiness,’”’ and of so adjusting one’s activities to those of 
others as to bring out their individuality and give them pleasure in 
expressing their native ideas and feelings. A particularly delightful 
passage in a chapter headed “ Potentialities ’’ conveys to the reader 
several very shrewd hints for stimulating himself and his friends to 
initiative effort in conversation. The suggestive method of helping people 
to express themselves is worked out in many other directions ; and a sketch 
is made of a society pervaded by an atmosphere of expectancy which would 
move all who participated in it to fresh, childlike, and authentic thoughts 
and actions. The author believes that under these circumstances no one 
would be grieved or dumbfounded at finding anyone radically different 
from himself; and ordinary every-day intercourse would become so enter- 
taining that nobody would have to seek variety and adventure in motor- 
racing, big-game hunting, and other restless and outlandish pleasures. 
By the hard-headed, self-satisfied Briton of the John Bull type the book will 
be contemned ; while by the prig and the egoist it will probably be sadly 
misused. For the contempt, of course, it offers no foundation. But the 
misunderstanding is not without its excuse. The following paragraph is 
a direct invitation to preciosity :— ; ; 

‘‘ Those whose temperament is of the energetic variety will find a 
new and fascinating pursuit in the search for the stimuli specially suited 
to develop those latent capacities which they may dimly hope that they 
possess. This searching for stimuli, and especially the stimuli of use, 
the experimentation with them when discovered, and the noting of their 
effects on the personality, will tend to increased interest in the capacities 
or potentialities which seem to be brought into play . . . . The dawning 
of new capacities will be noted with the same pride as that which a , 
takes in his budding moustache. It is indeed the close working over the 
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whole personality in order to ensure that no capacities remain unde- 

veloped, that is the essential point.” 

In another passage the writer intimates that we might with advantage 
become ‘‘ living laboratories of useful ideas.’’ But it is not by self- 
examination and the contemplation of generalities that a man can promote 
the healthy growth of his character. Let him select some definite work, 
do it well and hurt no one in the process, and his character will take care 
of itself. In all the literature of ethics there is nothing finer than the way 
in which this doctrine is worked out in Professor Jacks’ “Alchemy of 
Thought,” under the headings ‘‘ Morality by the Card,” ‘“‘ The Manipula- 
tion of Man,’’ and “‘ Is there a Science of Man?” As it is recommended 
by Mr. Bligh, however, the introspective method lends itself to judicial 
thinking, and not to vanity and sentimentality. Indeed, the chief merit 
of the book consists in definition and classification. It combines the 
characteristics of a text-book on psychology, a quaint manual of devotion 
and a collection of literary essays. Nothing of the sort has appeared in 
the book market before, with the exception of Mr. Bligh’s own work on 
“The Direction of Desire,” which is already in its second edition. They 
are both neat, diminutive, thin-leaved volumes which many a reader will 
carry about in his pocket to enjoy alike in hours of leisure and in the 
intervals of business. M.E.R. 


HEREDITY IN RELATION TO EuGENICs. By C. B. Davenport. Williams and 
Norgate, 1912. 8/6 net. 

Tus book is proof of the growing interest in Heredity and Eugenics the 
world over, and, as with all such subjects that become popular, it affords 
evidence of the need of greater caution in such work if rather dangerous 
conclusions are to be avoided. The scope or plan, as so often happens with 
American scientific studies, is better than the methods adopted in carrying 
it out. The chapters express important aspects of the subject and Mr. 
Davenport has given more attention to the sociological outlook than is 
usual in most eugenic inquiries; but nevertheless he fails, like nearly all 
eugenic writers, to understand some of the essential problems of heredity. 

Insecure statements are made on most pages throughout nearly every 
chapter. We quote a few examples: ‘‘A good practical rule is that 
children will not acquire hair darker than the darkest parent ’’; “‘ There 
can be little doubt that a young person who has red hair has a strong 
antipathy to a red-haired person of the opposite sex ”; ‘‘ Two epileptic 
parents probably only produce epileptic offspring ’’; ‘‘ When both parents 
are exceptionally good in music (whether vocal or instrumental) all the 
children are medium to exceptionally good.”” Such vague and demonstra- 
bly inaccurate statements discredit very seriously any writer who makes 
them, and the strange mixture of terms used and the inability to see how 
confused these are, leaves an unfavourable impression on the mind of any 
serious student. ‘‘ Eye colour,” for instance, is a definite term capable of 
scientific interpretation ; but what is intended by such phrases as ‘musical 
ability,” “‘ ability in artistic composition,” “ability in literary composi- 
tion”? What kind of musical, artistic, or literary ability ?—that is the real 
question. There are many kinds of musical gifts, and it is certain they are 
not found bunched together as variants of one type in all musical families. 
Dan Leno had musical ability of a kind and so had Beethoven, but I am 
not aware of any figures worth quoting which show that a musical family 
producing a Dan Leno is likely to produce a Beethoven. I do not say 
this out of disrespect to the musical comedian, but simply to illustrate 
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the unscientific character of many terms used by Mr. Davenport. He uses 
“‘memory ” in a like vague manner, and here scientific knowledge should 
have helped him. Memory is not the result of one faculty of the brain, but 
is a faculty possessed by all senses; and there are at least eight, possibly 
many more, forms of sense stimulation and therefore of memory also. A 
good visual form is more often than not associated with a bad auditive or 
tactile one, and to group these all together is unfortunate. Mr. Davenport’s 
treatment of temperament and heredity, after such writers as Laycock and 
Hutchinson have pointed out certain standard conceptions, is also inade- 
quate. There is a good bibliography and index and there are some 
interesting ideas in the book in spite of its obvious defects. 

Socia, PatHoLoGy. By S. G. Smith. New York: Macmillan Company, 

1011. 8/6 net. 

Mr. SMITH is inclined to ignore the hereditary factor and to place almost 
the whole of the problem of social reform upon the sociologist’s shoulders. 
We are told that the ‘‘ doctrine of heredity has been largely overworked,” 
when as a matter of fact it has not begun to be practised by the state. 
Perhaps, however, the author means that the doctrine ought not to have 
any practical applications, and that the attempt to suggest that it should 
have is unscientific. If this be his attitude he will meet with more opposi- 
tion from biologists than he has allowed for; but Huxley’s advice in other 
circumstances may surely be wisely followed here, and biologists and 
sociologists may bury their hatchets and agree to come to an understanding 
of each other’s fields of thought and avoid dogmatic statements that display 
a lack of knowledge of one another’s points of view. Although the book is 
called ‘‘ Social Pathology,” it is not a systematic study of the pathological 
aspect of society. Rather it is a series of essays, all not uninterestingly 
written, upon many subjects connected with social life—the development 
of institutions, social standards, poverty, charity, crime, etc. There is no 
connection save the vaguest between one essay and another, and in many 
instances they overlap in thought and in respect of the subject covered. 
But the book is useful, especially for its American outlook. 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. By T. S. Clouston. Methuen & Co., 1911. 7/6 
net. 
Unsounpness of mind and how it can be avoided is a far more satisfactory 
study for the lay man or woman than a study of mental or bodily disease, 
ind perhaps the two criticisms that may justly be raised against this book 
by a recognised authority on mental diseases are these : that the title of the 
volume is not adhered to with sufficient closeness, and that diseased states 
are given more prominence than one would expect. There is also, perhaps, 
less said of the passage from the sound to the unsound and from the 
unsound to the diseased mind than is advisable, or how the little beginnings 
of insanity existing in us all may be recognised and suppressed. From 
this point of view a smaller and more defined work would have been 
better. Dr. Clouston is careful to point out the many conflicting views on 
the subject ; how the hereditary student is apt to disregard the sociological 
factor, the sociologist the hereditary, and both the medical. It is a public 
service at this time when each field of thought is so sectional to have an 
experienced writer a little vague and cautious on these various points of 
view. From its discursive character the book may be read more or less 
as one pleases, and indeed it may be opened at any point and read with 
profit. For this very reason, however, it is difficult in a few words to 
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convey an idea of the whole, for often a criticism suggested in one place 
is met by a different interpretation of the same thought elsewhere. To 
many students the volume should be distinctly helpful. 

Back AND WHITE IN SouTH East AFRica. By Maurice S. Evans. Long- 

mans, Green & Co., 1911. 6/- net. 

THis is an interesting book which the present reviewer cannot pretend to 
discuss with a South African experience behind him; but on the grounds 
of biological and social knowledge he thinks it is to be recommended. The 
writer takes the sound scientific position that bodily differences of form 
must denote natural mental differences of character, and therefore that the 
black ideal and the white ideal, though they need not be conflicting, must 
be different; and he dismisses as unlikely any assumption that takes for 
a possible theory the slow extinction of the black type. ‘‘ The Red Man, 
the Polynesian, the Maori, unable to withstand the breath of the white 
man and the change in environment he brings, wither away: the black 
man persists.”” And this persistence is characterised by his ideals lasting 
as firmly as his bodily health. This general view of the need for under- 
standing and accepting the black man as having a black racial genius that 
must be developed on its own lines is one that most modern writers seem 
to be tending to accept, whether they be white students of the subject 
such as Dudley Kidd, or coloured students such as Booker Washington and 
DuBois. Mr. Evans, beyond insisting firmly upon the essential difference 
of nature, does not dogmatise but hopes that a sympathetic informed 
policy, not governed by false sentiment or race prejudice, will before long 
be defined which will give the black and white races mutual opportunities. 
The book has some minor errors and no bibliographical references, but 
it is thoughtful and readable. J.L.T. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME. By Thomas Holmes, Secretary of the Howard 

Association. J. M. Dent and Sons, 1912. 1/- net. 

Tuts book breathes a humane feeling throughout ; yet it is a practical book 
by a man of great and varied experience. ‘‘ Crime generally,’”’ says Mr. 
Holmes (p. 13), “‘ does not proceed from sheer wickedness or the desire 
to be criminal. I am anxious to burn this into the brain and conscience 
of the nation. I would like our authorities to accept it as an axiom! For 
then they would seek as far as possible to understand our criminals, and 
getting knowledge of them, they would deal differently with them. And 
dealing differently with them would bring blessed results, for many of our 
prisons would become useless; they would be untenanted! ” 

Mr. Holmes is greatly concerned for the weak and defective in body 
and mind and for those who might be saved from prison by being allowed 
time to pay their fines. ‘‘ Weakness, not wickedness,”’ he says (p- 24); 
“is the one general cause of crime.” He joins in the somewhat ill- 
informed attack on the Lombroso School, and declares that every degenerate 
does not possess an ill-formed head. ‘‘ Neither is every degenerate 4 
criminal. Many of them are happy enough, and innocent enough when 
they can get enough to eat and places wherein to sleep. But when deprived 
of these things they may steal, beg, sleep out, or commit some other 
offence that brings them within the meshe: of the law, and become 
criminals. They become criminals not because they possess criminal 
minds, but because there is no place for them in our social and industrial 
life; because their necessities cannot be supplied in any other way.” (PP- 
38-39.) And again: “ Retarded growth, ill-nourished bodies and general 
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weakness have a thousand times more to do with crime than ill-shaped 
heads. Over the causes of the latter we have no control, but over the 
causes that lead to stunted and ill-nourished bodies we may have, and 
ought to have, complete control.”’ (p. 40.) 

Especially interesting is Mr. Holmes’s experience of epileptics and their 
children, also of ‘‘ strange cases’ of girls and women. He exposes the 
absurdity and cruelty of our criminal system (criminal in more senses than 
one), for instance, when it sends to penal servitude an old woman of 81 
with a mania for collecting and hiding away, “ like a jackdaw,” numerous 
odds and ends quite useless to herself. He writes with great sympathy 
and insight of the troubles of many afflicted women. One important point 
in which he corroborates the evidence of Dr. Devon deserves special 
emphasis. The whole passage (pp. 68-69) is worth quoting :— 


“‘T know that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has a necessary and an active existence, and I know that I can be over- 
whelmed with their facts and figures; I also know that cruelty to a child 
is one of the worst possible crimes; I know all this, but I know more 
also, for I know that the great bulk of English mothers or matrons that 
are committed to prison on this account are more fit for asylums and 
mental treatment than they are for prison and penal discipline. They 
demand pity instead of punishment, the doctor and the nurse instead of 
the governor and the warder; medicine and fresh air instead of cellular 
confinement. Most of them are poor helpless creatures, weak of mind 
and weak of body ; quite incapable of looking after themselves, still more 
incapable of caring for and training children. I have seen the dirt and 
misery of many women, and the hopelessness of their lives long before 
they were committed to prison. I have helped to renew their homes, 
and have clothed the children while the feeble-minded mothers were in 
prison. But when those mothers came back, bringing their helplessness 
and irresponsibility with them, I have had the mortification of witnessing 
those homes and children sink back again to the old conditions. For 
neither warning nor imprisonment has the least effect upon such poor 


creatures.”’ 


In his last chapter Mr. Holmes devotes himself to the easy task of 
showing why prisons fail. ‘‘ Moral strength cannot be developed in the 
absence of temptation, for moral qualities must be free or die. Prisons 
are at their best but unnatural places; for though the machinery, discipline 
and even the spirit that animates the whole of the officials be of the very 
best, still goodness, manhood, honesty and sobriety cannot grow inside a 
prison wall” (p. 71). “ Prison life, then, neither deters nor reforms. 
But it does other things: it deadens, demoralises, or disgusts according 
to the temperament and characteristic of the individual prisoner ” (p. 72). 
But the effect of prison discipline “ is determined not by the rules and 
routine of any particular prison, but by the temperament of the individual 
under detention.” And he gives very interesting accounts of the impres- 
sion of various types of ex-prisoners. The book shows persuasively and 
decisively how a very large proportion of our prisons might and should be 
emptied, to the advantage of everybody. It is written with a good deal 
of homely up-country eloquence, and can be recommended to students as 
well as to all who are interested in social progress. A. GJ. 
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Sex anp Society. By William I. Thomas. University of Chicago Press. 
6/- net. 

A WELL-DESERVED popularity has brought this series of essays to a 
third edition within five years. It contains a good deal of anthropological 
information, but the views founded thereon are always tempered by broad 
sociological considerations ; and the sociology is based on a sound psycho- 
logy. For instance, the writer sums up the conflicting statements which 
anthropologists make as to the relation between ability and brain capacity 
in man and woman respectively in the following words :— 


“As a class they have gone on the assumption that woman is an 
inferior creation, and have almost totally neglected to distinguish between 
the congenital characters of woman and those acquired as the result of 
a totally different relation to society on the part of women and men. 
They have also failed to appreciate the fact that differences from man 
are not necessarily points of inferiority, but adaptations to different and 
specialized modes of functioning.” 


It must be noted, however, that he expresses his approval of Haushofer’s 
teleological doctrine that Nature made the rearing of boys more difficult 
than that of girls because she wanted to bring them to a higher state of 
perfection. The sociologist will regard this argument as little worthy of 
the name of science. Professor Thomas is on safer ground when he 
explains the evolution of society from the sociological standpoint. In the 
last and best chapter in the book, ‘‘ The Mind of Woman and the Lower 
Races,”” he shows to how large an extent intelligence is limited by social 
machinery and occupational interests, and how unreasonable it is to expect 
women and “ savages”’ to be intellectually on the same level as the 
educated white man so long as the whole “ run of attention and content of 
consciousness "’ is different in their case, and they have not shared his 
inheritance of mental training and glory. 


“To enter upon it in the fullest sense would be to be in it from the 
time of birth to the time of death, and to absorb it unconsciously and 
consciously, as the child absorbs language. When something like this 
happens, we shall be in a position to judge of the mental efficiency of 
woman and the lower races.”’ 


With great common-sense the Professor deprecates the fact that, having 
liberated most women from display morality and subjected them to the 
impersonal and contractual code of the man, we still keep them in ‘ the 
condition of limited stimulation” which formed the proper environment 
for them when their sole business consisted in attracting men. He insists 
on the psychological necessity of giving them all sorts of business and 
professional interests if we do not wish them to renounce the old obediences 
in favour of anarchy in place of self-discipline. What he has to say about 
the disciplinary value of responsibility in one’s work is of the utmost 
importance in view of the labour and educational difficulties of the day, 
and the solution of them by the Italian syndicalists and by Dr. Montessori. 
He points out that “ the human mind was formed and fixed once for all in 
very early times through a life of action and emergency,” and that if we 
are to keep workmen and women alike contented we must give them 
problems to solve, not patterns to copy. The suggestions he makes for 
reconciling the woman’s new activities with maternal obligations are wise 
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and interesting. His concluding thought is that “in all our relations 
there is too much of the primitive man’s fighting instinct and technique,” 
and that the present crisis ‘‘ will result in the reconstruction of our habits 
on more sympathetic and equitable principles.” 

M.E.R. 


PROBLEMS OF Boy Lire. Edited by J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. P. S. King 
and Son. 10/ net. 

Tue editor of this volume of papers has allowed his editorial duties to sit 
lightly upon him in that he has been concerned to collect rather than to 
connect the writings of his twelve contributors. He has preferred to give 
glimpses of the economic, the social, and the purely educational side of 
his subject instead of specialising in any one of them, with the result that 
the uninitiated reader may probably close the book in a somewhat 
unhappy confusion of mind. The aspect which receives, and rightly 
receives, the largest share of attention is the problem of the boy who at 
the age of fourteen is suddenly released from school and plunged into the 
whirl of industrial life. On this subject Mr. R. H. Tawney leads off with 
an article embodying the results of his inquiry into the economic conditions 
affecting boy labour in Glasgow. This excellently states the negative side 
of the problem, showing up the parasitic use of boy labour not only in 
the minor branches of the transport trade, but even in trades which involve 
much highly skilled work, such as engineering. Not to teach a boy a 
craft, but to make him work, is the modern custom, and it fits in all too 
well with the notions and capabilities of the boy himself. His desire for 
independence is flattered by the comparatively high initial pay offered to 
him in place of the instruction which is his due. Moreover, it is unfortu- 
nately true that our elementary schools have aided and abetted this short- 
sighted practice. Forty years ago the task which faced the new schools in 
all the large towns was to instil what they could of discipline and obedience 
into the young hooligans who had previously run wild in the streets ; but 
to-day the schoolmaster has fulfilled that part of his task, perhaps too well, 
and our schools are annually turning out an army of young people with 
just that tameness and sense of mechanical obedience which the employer 
needs for the cheap performance of his routine work. Want of initiative 
is certainly no barrier to employment in a biscuit or jam factory. ° 

It must be said that the book under review has some surprising omis- 
sions. Ii there is one remedial movement which is typical of our time and 
likely to have large consequences it is the recent institution of special 
Juvenile Labour Exchanges in London and elsewhere, yet only the briefest 
mention is made of these in the chapter on the Supervision of Employ- 
ment. Apparently the writer has a preference for the control of the educa- 
tion authorities in this sphere and takes little account of the many Juvenile 
Advisory Committees set up by the Board of Trade in the last eighteen 
months. This neglect is scarcely justified when one remembers that the 
Board of Trade committees are dealing with more than a quarter of all the 
boys between 14 and 17 in London, that they are co-operating energetically 
with the school Care Committees, and are doing much to regulate the 
juvenile labour market. Never since the end of the gild system has so 
large a proportion of industrial recruits been brought under the eye of 
the public authorities. 

No notice of the book would be complete without reference to the two 
valuable chapters by Mr. J. L. Paton and Mr. T. C. Horsfall: the one on 
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the class differences which distinguish so sharply our various types of 
schools, and the other on Dr. Kerschensteiner’s system of work-schools 
and compulsory continuation schools in Munich. These articles, though 
away from the general drift of the book, are the best things contained in it. 
R.C.D. 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. By Vida D. Scudder. Dent, 1912. 5§/- net. 


Miss Scuppér’s stimulating book is a study of the relation of religion to 
modern Socialism, or, in her own words, of ‘‘ the probable moral and 
spiritual results of the social change that seems to be impending ’’ (p. 5), 
and it is notable for the conspicuous candour with which the author states 
the whole case, begging no questions, and forcing no conclusions. Repelled 
by the materialism of the Marxian school, she cannot rest in the opposition 
or aloofness of the orthodox believer, and she finds her reconciliation in 
the combined view of man as at once “‘the child of nature,’’ and ‘‘the creator 
of society ’’ (p. 127). ‘‘ Moral forces, like physical, are out of our power 
to create but like the physical they are within our power to 
control, direct, and re-shape’”’ (p. 138). ‘‘ Individuals are of immense 
importance : but things are done through, not by them do we not 
seek in vain for men who have achieved anything permanent, unless as 
they worked in harmony with a larger movement of which they were 
probably but half aware? ”’ (p. 129). ‘‘ The advance of the People is as 
truly a natural product as the passion for reproducing the species,” but 
“the discomfiture of the idealist .... is only apparent; and responsi- 


bility is no illusion .... The awakening demand of the working people 
for power, freedom and well-being can be translated into life in terms 
either of crude self-assertion or of the achievement of a common good ; the 
proletarian experience of depletion and denial can be turned into a force 
either for barren revolt or for healthful growth.’”” At its best Miss 
Scudder’s book is a really beautiful essay on social aims and values. 


THE DIsTRIBUTION OF INcomE. By William Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. 
2nd edition. Macmillan, 1912. 3/6 net. 
PROFESSOR SMART possesses the enviable distinction of being able to infuse 
interest into his writings on the science sometimes supposed to be dismal. 
His varied experiences as a large employer, a Professor of Economics, and 
a Poor Law Commissioner are felt in the life and animation of his discus- 
sions, and his analysis of the manner in which the distribution of wealth, 
or income, is effected, is eminently candid and fair-minded. Especially 
good is his able handling of the complex subject of the two-sided nature of 
income, as “claims” and as “ services.”” Nevertheless, so fast have 
things been moving in the 20th century that the book, though barely 
thirteen years old, begins to appear a little out of date, and perhaps the 
author himself felt as much, for he owns with characteristic frankness in 
the preface to the new edition that while his description of the machinery 
of distribution still appears to him adequate, he is “ less satisfied than he 
was with the issues of our system.” Nor is he always entirely consistent 
with himself. In Chap. xii he appears to accept the idea, always fashion- 
able in some quarters, that a rise of wages all round would raise prices 
and leave the workers no better off than before, but on pp. 254-5 he shews 
this to be a fallacy. No reference is made to Mr. Hobson’s theory of the 
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surplus, as expounded in that author’s “ Industrial System,” and this, 
together with the stress laid on competition and the almost complete 
neglect of combination other than Trade Unionism, detract from the 
effectiveness of the book. Prof. Smart is overmuch pre-occupied with 
attacking the theory of the Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, and 
seems to miss the more modern collectivist position that wealth is socially 
created. In a curious passage on page 68 the author justifies the existing 
ownership of wealth on the ground that land was tilled, tools were made, 
stock was accumulated “by the action of those whose transmitted 
claims we honour in favour of their descendants.” But surely civilisation 
has also been built up by the work of many others who were not so lucky 
as to transmit claims, or perhaps descendants even. With certain draw- 
backs and qualifications, however, ‘‘ The Distribution of Income ” can be 
heartily recommended both to the student and the general reader. 





B.L.H. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. By the Hon George Peel. Macmillan. 6/- net. 
Vox CLAMANTIS. By Numa Minimus. Macmillan. 3/6 net. 

PRESENT conditions in this country favour the writing of books in which 
current political theories and programmes are subjected to analysis from 
more or less detached standpoints, and of such these two are typical 
examples. Both writers are sceptical of many accepted notions, but of the 
two Mr. George Peel is decidedly the more hopeful. The author of “‘ Vox 
Clamantis,”” indeed, must be ranked with those observers who look with 
misgiving upon most modern tendencies; and after passing in review 
liberty and equality, aristocracy and democracy, socialism and individual- 
ism, he comes to a somewhat negative conclusion—not very different from 
that which had no lack of defenders among the last generation. Thus, 
after concluding on his last page that ‘‘ democracy is probably less fit to 
govern the collectivist State than tyranny or oligarchy,” he adds as his 
final word :—‘‘ The task of managing all the material affairs of men is 
beyond the power of any government that man can conceive. It transcends 
the power of government, it goes beyond the legitimate functions of the 
State, beyond anything that the State can hopefully undertake. The 
proper function of the State is not to manage and coerce everyone, but to 
control, assist, instruct, protect, individualist forces; to modify and 
improve existing customs and traditions ; to supplement individualism, not 
to supersede it.”’ 

Mr. Peel’s contribution to a great subject is more interesting and by a 
long way more positive. He deals, in succession, with the future of 
England in the industrial and domestic spheres, in international affairs, 
and in the East, and throughout he gives evidence, not indeed of any great 
originality or unusual reading, but of intellectual candour and independent 
judgment. Each chapter taken by itself is, we think, open to the charge 
of being defective in survey or inconclusive in argument, but the book as 
a whole should be of good service in more than one direction and especially 
to the politician of a certain bent. Mr. Peel attacks (this was inevitable, 
and it is only too easy) the results of our educational system ; he oor ane 
(not by any means exhaustively) the causes of industrial unrest i _— =" 
opinion that in foreign policy ‘‘ we must be Europeans —that is, ne 
Britain must become increasingly involved in continental groupings, an 
that in the Oriental world “ England is gradually finding her mission in 
building up these politically decadent peoples into more stable commu- 
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nities.’’ He devotes a good deal of space to the Indian outlook, in regard 
to which he has been unduly influenced by one or two recent writers whose 
conclusions certainly need to be corrected and supplemented by a more 
thorough study of social and intellectual forces. ‘‘The Future of Engalnd” 
deserves to be widely read, and the reader should not be put off by a child- 
like literary artifice which, adopted by the author to give sharpness of 
outline to his conception, has gone some little way towards spoiling the 
book. 


History OF LONDON. By Helen Douglas-Irvine. Constable. 10/6 net. 
THE MAKING OF LONDON. By Sir Laurence Gomme. The Clarendon 
Press. 3/6 net. 
Str Laurence Gomme’s view of the growth of London was presented at 
length a few years ago in his larger book. What he has done here is to 
restate, in brief and popular form, the case for that view, according to 
which the life and institutions of the City are a continuous development 
from the time of the Roman occupation. London City is Roman; the 
Saxon system did not penetrate within the walls—such is the conception 
he maintains against the Germanic theory of Stubbs and the rest, 
which assumes that Londinium disappeared in the early stages of the 
Saxon conquest. Those who are acquainted with ‘‘ The Governance of 
London ”’ will not need to be assured that in thus telling the story of the 
making of London in small compass Sir Laurence Gomme has produced the 
best school-book of its kind. We should like, however, to suggest that a 
little less building upon the rather meagre, though very suggestive, data 
for the earlier periods, a clear summary of medizeval civic development, and 
a closer statement of the forces which went to the making of Elizabethan 
and Restoration London would make the little book still more valuable. 
From the standpoint of this Review Miss Douglas-Irvine’s volume is 
less interesting, since it is an attempt to compress into about 360 pages the 
history of London from the beginnings to the modern age. The early 
chapters are not good (they ignore Sir Laurence Gomme’s work) and the 
author has of necessity been driven at each stage to a frank sketchiness of 
treatment. She has, however, read much and is generally careful in her 
statements. There is no such thing in existence as a good comprehensive 
short history of London; this may serve a useful purpose in the interim. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By Ellen Key. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6/- net. 
ENGLIsH readers have had to wait a long time for translations of the books 
of the veteran Swedish writer whose work has been for a full generation 
influencing the women’s movement in Germany and Scandinavia, and for 
those translations we are indebted to the enterprise of an American publisher. 
Mr. Arthur G. Chater has done this rendering of ‘‘ Love and Marriage,” 
which is provided with an introduction by Mr. Havelock Ellis, who 
remarks, quite truly, that the dogmatic fanatics of every party cannot 
endure Ellen Key, ‘‘ the prophet of a movement which transcends merely 
isolated measures of reform.” There is, of course, little in the ideas of the 
book not already familiar, but it will reach and stimulate part of that large 
public which is still in general outside the range of modern inquiry and 
speculation in regard to the relations of sex and society. 
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THE DraMA OF LOVE AND DEATH: A Study of Human Evolution and 

Transfiguration. By Edward Carpenter. George Allen & Co. 5/- net. 
To a large number of the readers of this Review the name of Edward 
Carpenter on a new book is more than sufficient recommendation, and 
perhaps it is something of a pity that a writer of such far-ranging and 
subtle power should, through the character of the prose and verse by which 
his earlier reputation was made, have come to be regarded as a writer 
with a special public and a limited appeal. The truth, of course, as all 
who know his work of the last ten years and more are aware, is that 
Edward Carpenter is one of the thinkers whose conception of life has 
the rare quality of uiting the scientific sense with a power of direct vision. 
In this book, which in part carries on the line of thought followed in ‘‘The 
Art of Creation,” he has dealt with one subject, the art of dying, which 
is somewhat fresh to the mind of to-day, and he has handled with striking 
suggestiveness a theory of the self which commends itself to him as being 
consistent with a belief in personal survival after death. Apart altogether 
from its argument, no one will read to the end without receiving the 


impression of a fine spirit endowed with a noble gift of expression. 
S.K.R. 


THE LEGAL Position or TRADE Unions. By Henry H. Schloesser and W. 
Smith Clark. P. S. King and Son, 1912. 10/6 net. 

THERE was room for a text-book of trade-union law, which has been revolu- 
tionised by the Act of 1906 and by the Osborne judgment. This volume 
will be found useful. It is well arranged and clear, but on one important 
point it is less illuminating than might have been desired. There have 
been numerous contradictory decisions since the Act of 1906 as to the 
liability of a trade union under certain circumstances. Messrs. Schloesser 
and Clark do not clear a logical way through this tangle: perhaps they 
would plead that the judges themselves seem to be wandering in confusion. 
The statutes and rules are printed conveniently in the appendices; but 
Should a half-guinea be charged for a volume of 270 pages, one-third of 
which is simply the reprint of official documents ? 


National INsuRANcE. By A. S. Comyns Carr, W. H. Stuart Garnett, and 
J. H. Taylor. With a Preface by the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 
M.P. London: Macmillan and Co., 1912. 6/- net. 

Tus book, with a foreword by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1s some- 

thing more than a lawyer’s exposition of the Insurance Act. It is also 

to some extent a defence of the Act. The volume falls into two parts—a 
general introduction making clear the effect of the Act upon employer, 
employed, and the medical profession, and the manner in which the Act 
will be administered ; and a detailed commentary upon the Act section by 
section. Such controversial element as there is appears in the general 
introduction; it is very slight because the authors’ main purpose 1s 
exposition. The detailed commentary is good, though occasionally obscure. 
There are naturally not keys to all the puzzles contained in a law which 
affects so tremendous a variety of classes and trades. H.S. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
FRENCH. 


In La Scrence SoctaLe for May M. Descamps follows up his recent study 
of private life in England by a flattering account of its public life and all 
its governmental institutions. The elements of British freedom which he 
admires the most are the individual responsibility of officials, local 
government, the absence of clan sentiment, and the force of public opinion. 
Naturally, as a typical representative of the Demolins school of thought, 
he finds the ultimate source of English liberty in English education as a 
training that makes children at once co-operative and self-reliant. 

The April number consists of an Apergu de l’enseignement de la science 
sociale, by M. Léon Gérin, who delimits the subject-matter of sociology as 
the diverse groups into which human beings segregate themselves. In 
subsequent numbers he will advise the student how to collect and name 
facts, and to deduce laws therefrom. 

At the instance of M. Carmichael, three lectures on the industries of 
France have lately been given at the Musée Social which are reproduced in 
the Mémorres Et Documents of the Institute for March, April and May. 
M. de Fontgalland dealt with Agriculture, M. Laurent with Metallurgy 
and M. Guérin with the Manufacture of Textiles. M. de Fontgalland 
showed that owing to the popularisation of agricultural education, trade- 
unionism, credit, insurance, co-operation and commercialism, an auspicious 
revival in the industry had taken place within the last twenty years; but 
he complained of the rise of the cost of labour, and the preference the 
people were displaying for occupations which demand less effort and 
initiative than farming. M. Guérin also deplored the increase in the cost 
of labour, and the legislation of the opening years of the century which 
reduced the daily spell of work to ten hours, while in the neighbouring 
countries no such restriction had been made, and the Frenchman could not 
produce as much in the ten hours as the Englishman and the American 
produced in nine. It is this lecture that is the most important and interest- 
ing of the three, because nearly half of the money spent on imports of raw 
materials in France is paid out by manufacturers of textiles; and the 
workmen constitute no less than one-twelfth of the industrial population 
of the country, or one-third if the artisans engaged in the dress trade as 
a whole are put into the same class. 

The Revue pe MérapHysigue et pE Morate for March is not very 
attractive to the sociologist pure and simple, but it contains the following 
articles in which he should be interested :—La philosophie des sciences 
historiques dans l’Allemagne contemporaine, by M. Ch. Andler; Devoir 
et durée, by M. J. Wilbois; and Victor Brochard, philosophe et historien 
de la philosophie, by M. A. Rivaud. M. Wilbois says that ethics is based 
on “‘an experience that is extra-individual and hyperdurable,” while 
sociology is the outcome of one’s ordinary personal experience of life; and 
demonstrates how the imperatives of the former are carried out in accord- 
ance with the indicatives of the latter, so that past and present cam 
constantly be made to merge harmoniously into the future. The moralist, 
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for instance, issues the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour,” while 
the sociologist determines who the neighbour is and exactly how he is to 
be treated. But surely in that case the moralist may propose, but the 
sociologist will always dispose, and morality is the fifth wheel on the 
coach that is driving us out of the past into the future. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
kill” is a fruitless piece of advice to a soldier or a thug. M. Wilbois’s 
article is part of a treatise on duty which has just been published; but 
although this is long and thoughtful, it will not convince the sociologist 
that ethics is not a factitious and unnecessary science altogether. 

The serial discussions on progress and on prevision in sociology which 
the Paris Sociological Society carried on last session, have now given place 
to similar debates on the réle of chance in social affairs which are ingenious 
rather than instructive, and which have been opened, so far, by M. E. N. 
Laval, M. Louis Favre and M. Alfred Barriol. Their addresses are reported 
in the March, April and May numbers of the REvvE INTERNATIONALE DE 
SOcIOLOGIE respectively. The natural conclusion which all the lecturers 
reach, is that chance is not actual, but phenomenal; and that it is a deus 
ex machina of which men of science make use when, having dramatised 
their dealing with the universe into a game of question and answer, as 
Professor Jacks would say, they find that Nature is driving them into an 
agnostic position. M. Laval has to admit that ‘‘ chance” affords no 
explanation of any of the riddles of Nature, though he employs all his 
usual epigrammatic skill to avoid this conclusion. He fixes his attention 
on the social facts that are the outcome, or seem to be the outcome, of 
chance, for the restriction of the scope of which he maintains that civilisa- 
tion exists. The restrictive measures that he recommends are, of course, 
insurance, laws against vagrancy, the suppression of gambling, and so on. 
M. Favre speaks of ‘‘ the laws of chance,’”’ which he defines as “ laws that 
regulate facts in the gross, which taken separately are subject to no law 
that can be discovered.” M. Barriol’s paper is based on actuarial know- 
ledge of considerable value, and attributes the same sort of reality to 
chance that the geometer assigns to the point and the straight line. M. 
Worms, in commenting on M. Favre’s discourse, adduces two kinds of 
facts that appear to be the work of chance: (1) The variation of the 
individual from the type, which introduces discontinuity into continuity ; 
(2) The coincidence of two independent series of facts—such as the move- 
ment of the avalanche and the ordinary life of the villagers whom it 
overwhelms—or the introduction of continuity into discontinuity. 

Apart from this logomachy the most important articles that appear in 
the March and April numbers are a couple of methodological studies, De 
la Psycho-Sociologie, by M. Raoul de la Grasserie, who here makes a 
hierarchy of sociologies which he calls, respectively, the psychology of 
the individual, or psycho-idiology, collective psychology, oF psycho- 
plethology and social psychology, or psycho-sociology. Sociology as a 
whole he designates ‘the science of collectivities.”’ Therefore his 
psycho-idiology bears on the individual as an organised system, physically 
of cells, and mentally of sensations and perceptions ; the psycho-plethology 
concerns amorphous aggregates of individuals, a crowd, for instance, or 
the clientéle of a newspaper; and the psycho-sociology relates to associa- 
tions of people who are kept together by settled institutions, not by mere 
Suggestion or passing fashions. Further divisions are made of each kind 
of psychological sociology according as the societies under observation 
are human, infra-human or cosmic; and cephalic or acephalic : and again 
into static and dynamic; insulate and comparative; subjective and 
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objective, the objects of study being the products of labour: and lastly, 
abstract or classical ; concrete or pluralistic, as in the novels of Daudet and 
Balzac, Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells; and abstract-concrete, as in the 
type studies of Moliére, Dickens and Thackeray. Perhaps the most useful 
of these classifications is that of cephalic and acephalic peoples ; for under 
the latter heading M. de la Grasserie has collected quite a surprising 
number of examples of how nations are kept intact by other bonds than 
those of law and authority. It is doubtful, however, whether this kind of 
skeleton sociology enables the student to learn very much about human 
nature or social institutions. Indeed, having mastered the machinery, he 
may find that he has neither force to drive it, nor material to work on. 
A concise report of the work accomplished, under the direction of M. 
Warnotte, by the bibliographical, cataloguing, and reviewing department 
of the Solvay Institute during 1911, has been bound up with the March 
number of the BuLLeTIN, and has also been published separately. The 
achievements of the cataloguers comprise 1,200 references to books and 
articles containing special bibliographies, 1,500 notices of books and pam- 
phlets, 5,000 notices of magazine articles, 9,500 references to books and 
articles not acquired by the Institute, and 250 fresh notes of institutions 
where sociological work is being done. Further, they have collected 160 
brief biographies, secured the help of over 100 new members who are 
willing to furnish biographical information, recommended lists of books 
to no fewer than 100 enquirers, obtained particulars of the unpublished 
treatises of young and unknown specialists, and circulated 11 important 
questions that have been addressed to them among a large number of 
sociologists. It is to be noted that nine of these questions came from 


Germany, and only one each from France and England. The news pub- 
lished in the Chronique of the BuLLETIN is classified into notes respecting 
new books (600), explorations (50), societies (200), new periodicals (30), 
congressés (150), competitions (15), and lectures (600). 

Also received :—Lr Mustr Socta., Annales for March, April and May; 
BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE GENERALE DE LA FRANCE for April ; ZENTRALBLATT 
FCR ANTHROPOLOGIE, Numbers I and II for 1912. 


GERMAN. 


The contents of the VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FOR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
PHILOSOPHIE UND SozioLoGir for March belong, for the most part, to the 
categories of logic, physics, and metaphysics. The articles are, Zur 
Begriff{sbestimmung des Phinomenalismus, by Dr. Hans Kleinpeter; Zur 
Controverse Planck-Mach, by Dr. Karl Gerhards; Beitrige zur Logik und 
ihren Grenzwissenschaften, by Dr. Karl Marbe; and Zur Methodenlehre 
der Ethnologie und der Kulturgeschichtschreibung, by Dr. Erich 
Rothacker. Phenomenalism, as Dr. Kleinpeter explains it, is hardly the 
philosophy which the student of sociology as an applied science would 
embrace, for he interprets its essential doctrine as the belief that man 15 4 
mere spectator of the world drama, not an actor in, much less a managet 
of it. 

The first number of the ARcHIV FtR RASsEN-U. GESEiLSCHAFTS-BIOLOGIE 
for 1912 contains an article by Dr. Grober of Jena in which, under the title 
Die Behandlung der Rassenschéden, he marks out a new and important 
sphere of social work for the family doctor. He complains that nowadays 
the practice of medicine is too much in the hands of specialists to afford 
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the profession opportunities of making seriated observations of unhealthy 
families that are valuable from the standpoint of race hygiene; and 
suggests that the ordinary practitioner should constitute himself the 
philosopher and the statesman of the medical fraternity by treating his 
patients, not as individuals, but as members of families whose biological 
history he must learn by long and patient study. This plea he enforces 
by detailing the physical and psychic record of two families which have 
been under his observation for a decade. The one case is that of a widow 
who brought four abnormal children up to a comparatively high level of 
ability by removing them from the luxury and excitement of town life and 
bringing them up as peasants; the other is that of a young man who was 
awakened from a lethargy that was apparently congenital and permanent 
by a happy marriage against which the doctor had himself made serious 
objections. Both cases are well worth careful consideration. 

In the-same issue Dr. Pontus Fahlbeck argues against Neo-Malthu- 
sianism ; Dr. Eugen Fischer demonstrates that inter-racial breeding results 
in a fine as often as in a degenerate population; and Dr. Elias 
Auerbach shows that the male foetus has less vitality than the female at 
all stages of its growth, and that if such were not the case at least 116 
boys would be born for every hundred girls, whereas the actual proportion 


is 106 to 100. 
M.E.R. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Evucenics Revirw (April). In view of the first International Eugenics 
Congress, being held in London this month, it should be interesting to have 
from Major Leonard Darwin, president of the Eugenics Education Society, 
a statement of first steps towards eugenic reform. His contribution, 
however, takes the form of a popular lecture, and does not carry us much 
beyond the Feeble-Minded Bill now before Parliament.—Dr. James Oliver 
writes on the hereditary tendency to twinning, and Major C. C. Hurst on 
Mendelian heredity in man. 


TOWN-PLANNING ReEviEW (April). With the present issue the useful 
journal of the Liverpool Department of Civic Design enters upon its third 
volume, under what are undoubtedly very promising conditions. There is 
an excellently illustrated article on town-planning in Australasia, and 
others on city fountains and monumental qualities in architecture. A 
note on the new London Museum contains a not unnecessary warning 
against the danger of such a collection’s becoming a haphazard jumble of 
“old pipes, boots, bottles, and other sentimental odds and ends.”” The 
chief fault we find with the Town-planning Review, which has an unsur- 
passed opportunity, is the slightness of the articles. 





Economic Journat, (June). This number (the second to bear oe oe 
of Mr. J. M. Keynes as editor, in succession to Professor Edgewort 1) a : 
with an article by Professor Al. A. Tschuprow on an exceptionally pee 
ing subject, the break-up of the village community in Russia. her moan 
Says there is hardly any other question of economic policy — ae Oi 
in Russia so persistently and so fervently as the question whe 
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village community shall be abolished or maintained. The controversy has 
raged for a generation, and its issues are here set forth in a way which 
should be very instructive to English students of communal systems.— 
“‘Asiaticus ’’ discusses the rise and fall of the indigo industry in India. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY (May). W. L. Thomas (University of 
Chicago) has a paper on Race Psychology, with particular reference to the 
immigrant and the negro—a piece of detailed work to which he has devoted 
much labour. The paper contains a set of practical hints to investigators 
and a questionnaire —C. R. Henderson concludes his inquiry into the 
conditions of infant welfare in Germany and Belgium, and Professor Albion 
Small discusses Socialism in the light of social science. 


AMERICAN Economic Review (June). Wesley C. Mitchell: ‘“‘ The Back- 
ward Art of Spending Money,” lays down that we have developed less skill 
in the practice of spending than in that of making money. The people are 
taken to task for this, especially ‘‘ by men of large affairs who wish that 
we might ask less insistently for higher wages and save more money to 
invest in their securities.” The article deals mainly with household 
Economy, the writer being of opinion that even after many of the house- 
wife’s present cares have been reduced by the extension of business 
enterprise and municipal housekeeping, her task in spending money will 
still remain perplexing to one who takes it seriously.—Professor Irving 
Fisher has an article on ‘ The Equation of Exchange for 1911, and 
Forecast.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics (April). The Bishop of Tasmania, in 
“A Plea for an Honest Casuistry,” states the view that the disinclination 
to grapple systematically with the problems of casuistry is a sign of 
weakness and a source of mischief. Reason cannot cover the whole ground 
in morals, or in any other sphere of thought and action. But we can never 
get very far wrong in honestly attempting to be rational. Other articles : 
G. M. White: ‘‘ The Woman Soul ’”’; H. Neumann: ‘‘ Some Misconcep- 
tions of Moral Education ’’; Sitanath Tattvabhushan: ‘‘ Ethical Science 
among the Hindus.” 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics (May). E. T. Williams : “Taxation 
in China ’’; G. E. Barnett : ‘‘ National and Collective Systems of Collective 
Bargaining in the United States.” 


Also received :—Political Science Quarterly; Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Economic and Social Intelligence (Rome) ; Hindustan Review ; Open Court; 
Monist; Scottish Geographical Magazine; Progress; Man; La Lectura 
Revistade Ciencias y de Artes; Boletin del Museo Social (Barcelona); 
tevista Italiana di Sociologia. 
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